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WINNING THE NEIRESS, 


eee 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ND a young woman is pos- 
sessor of all these broad 
lands—that noble old man- 
sion !” said Dugald Grey, in 
a keenly interested voice. 

‘Of all these, and many a 
comfortable rent income in 
other counties, to say noth- 
ing of London stock, and 
luxuriously appointed estab- 
lishment,” answered the 
worthy rector of Ingeborde 
Terrace, the Rev. Theophilus 
Sternes, 

“How unequal are the 
fortunes, of this world!” 
sighed Dugald, gazing with 
envious eyes towards the massive stone building, 
with its carved pillars and tall battlements, and its 
great gateway, with carved stone lions keeping grim 
and silent guard; and then slowly fullowing with his 
eye from the dense green stretch of wooded park, 
down across sunny meadows and fertile pasture land, 
till the blue sweep of the river flung its dimpling 
hands in gracious welcome to the clustering gray 
walls of the little village. 

The rector smiled. : 

“ Perhaps we should not find them so very unequal, 
efter all, Dugald,” said he. ‘ Miss Ingeborde is en- 
tirely alone. With no home friends whatever. Think 
what it must be for a young and sensitive spirit to be 
thus left in this mercenary world.” 

“She will never lack for friends. Her gold will 
win her all hearts, though she be disagreeable and 
ugly both,” answered the young man, quickly. 

* That is precisely the most trying part of the mat- 
ter. She can never feel sure of the sincerity of her 
friends. I am certain that she feels keenly her lone- 
ly position. You, Dugald, ought to pity rather than 
envy her, remembering your own happy family 
group.” 

“Humph!” said Dugald; “ there’s no lack for 
members, certainly—eight children in all. Now if 
we had Miss Ingeborde’s income, it would be exceed- 
ingly comfortable. The fact is, Mr. Sternes, you 
preachers may tell as much as you please about the 
danger of riches, but the fact remains perceptible to 
all, there’s no happiness or comfort without them. 
And, for my part, it will be my sole aim tosecure my 
share as speedily as possible.” 

“You speak with the thougbtlessness of youth,” 
said Mr. Sternes, gravely. ‘ You will soon learn 
wisdom.” 

“*T shall never learn to be contented with poverty,” 
answered Dugald, confidently. 

‘What sort of a person is Miss Ingeborde?” asked 
their companion, who had hitherto listened silently 
to their conversation. 

“ That is a difficult question to answer. Do you 
mean is she young or old, plain or pretty?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, I was not thinking of that, 
at all. But is she an intelligent, agreeable person? 
one likely to adorn her station, and worthily use her 
great opportunities?” returned Norman Kirkwood, 
the color rising to his cheeks beneath the slightly 
satirical smile of his cousin Dugald. 

“She is a very superior person; one that no gentle- 
man could refrain trom respecting, and even admir- 
ing, for her own sterling virtues, setting aside the 
attractions of her position anu ‘ortune,” answered 
the Rev. Mr. Sternes, warmly. ‘“ Ina Ingeborde is a 
remarkable woman. Not one girl in a thousand 














a keep her even poise of soul, amidst the tempta- 





tions and adulations which surround her. I admire 
her excessively, and I promise you, so will both of 
you young gentlemen.” 

“Shall we see her?” asked Dugald, eagerly. 

“It is altogether likely. She is kind enough to 
make us very friendly visits, in the most informal 
manner. Mrs. Sternes fairly idolizes her, and I warn 
you will tolerate no unkind criticism.” 

Dugald Grey was looking again over to the noble 
mansion and fine estate, and there came a sudden 
gleam into his eye. Half unconsciously, he straight- 
ened up his graceful figure, ran his fingers lightly 
through his clustering brown curls, and smiled. 

A sudden resulution came over him. There was 
the golden opportunity for which he had sighed, ever 
since he left college and came down to Mr. Sternes 
to perfect himself in German, that be might be able 
to win an attache’s post through the influence of a 
distant relative, a member of the English legation at 
a German court. 

There was little attraction for his ambitious mind in 
the prospect of the interminable writing, and forlorn, 
dingy, foreign office, but the salary, he knew, would 
be exceedingly acceptable, inasmuch as his father’s 
decided voice still rung in his ear, repeating, as he 
had done at parting: 

‘I will see you through with Mr. Sternes, Dugald, 
and then you must shift for yourself. There is Tom 
and Mark coming along, and Jenny must have an 
outfit, and positively, I can do nothing more for 
you.” 

“ What hinders me from winning this great heir- 
ess? Iam not ill-looking. I can make mgself agree- 
able in any society. I will be fascinating. If I could 
win this Miss Ingeborde, my troubles would be end- 
ed. That great fortune—that noble estate! It is 
worth the trial!” soliloquized Dugald Grey, a flush 
on his cheek, an eager enthusiasm kindling his hand- 
some fuce, as he turned his eyes slowly and reluctant- 
ly from the stately mansion, and fixed them on the 
rector’s face. 

“ You say she is young, this Miss Ingeborde, but I 
suppose so brilliant a prize is already spoken for.” 

Mr. Sternes smiled again. 

“‘ How desperately disappointed you would be, if I 
should confirm your assertion! No, Dugald, Miss 
Ingeborde is nut engaged. She still remains the 
brightest prize in the matrimonial market.” 

Dugald walked along in silence, trying to hide the 
sudden exhilaration of his spirits, and presently 
strolled away, and left his companions to return with- 
out him to the picturesque cottage occupied by the 
rector. 

“Well, Norman, what do you say to this new plan 
of your cousin’s? It is easy enough to read his de- 
signs. My fair patroness must beware. There will 
be determined siege laid, upon her arrival, perhaps, 
you, likewise, will enter the lists.” 

Norman Kirkwood’s lip curled a little. 

“No sir, not I, My wife shall not stoop to raise me 
to her own sphere. Love is something too precious, 
in my estimation, to be weighed with gold. Though 
T should find her everything that my fancy pictures 
for its ideal, though she were won to love me, an in- 
separable barrier would still rise between us, in this 
great fortune of hers.” 

“*So you are not of Dugald’s mind. Riches are not 
the highest aim with you, and you can find your 
happiness without them? You are a wonderful fel- 
low, Norman!” 

And Mr. Sternes fixed his keen, penetrating, but 
kindly eyes upon the young man’s face. 

Norman Kirkwood looked up into his face with an 
eagle gleam in his dark eye. 

“T am afraid, sir, that I hardly deserve that com- 
pliment. I certainly have very strong hopes of win- 
ning a competence, if not a fortune. But not by 
means of marriage. I must earn it for myself, if I 
ever gain my desire.” ~ 

““My best wishes for your success,” said Mr. 
Sternes, warmly, and he added, a moment after, “I 
am not sure that I can say the same for your cousin. 
Ina Ingeborde is too noble and grand a girl to be 





given lightly to one who has not been thoroughly 
tested.” 

“Ifshe is such a character as you describe, she 
will fathom his arts, and read his motives.” : 

“T am not so sure,” replied the rector, slowly. 
“The most superior women fail there. He is very 
handsome, and remarkably pleasing in his 
And Miss Ingeborde, I know, is a keen lover of 
beauty in every form. I should be sorry to wreck so 
noble a heart as bers!” 

“How highly you think of her. I should like to 
see Miss Ingeborde, at a respectful distance,” he 
added, a moment after. And then Norman Kirk- 
wood walked into the private study allotted to his 
cousin and himself, and taking up a book, soon for- 
got the subject. 

Not so with Dugald Gray. He walked for hours 
within view of the stately roof and carefully kept 
grounds of Ingeborde Terrace, building grand air- 
castles, revelling in intoxicating visions, and the 
longer he dwelt upon it, the more positive and cer- 
tain seemed to him these new and dazzling hopes. 
He came back at last to his German with disgust and 
weariness. How stale and undesirable looked the 
most favorable view of the plans he had hitherto 
discussed. Such a life would be intolerable. It 
should not be his fault if he did not escape from it. 
This richly-dowered heiress should lift him out of 
the common dust. With her fair hand he should 
gain all the prizes of life. ; 

The idea took morbid possession of all his faculties. 
He had a sickly distaste for any other thought. His 
sole aim and desire was in some way to gain an in- 
troduction, to find opportunity and excuse for appear- 
ing in the presence of Miss Ingeborde. 

The rector watched his dreamy eye and absorbed 
face, with grave, though somewhat satirical louks, 
and sighed a little, when his wife said, gayly, at the 
tea-table: 

“There’s a great stir up at the Terrace. I think 
Sir Eustace Belmont must be coming down from 
town with his ward. Our dear Miss Ingeborde! How 
I long to see her. Her visits make the holidays of 
our year.” 

“ Will she come here immediately?” asked Dugald, 
looking up hastily. 

‘I don’t believe she will stay long away,” replied 
the little woman, with a proud, well-satistied 
smile. 

Dugald left the table, and wandered off into the 
street, and only returned as Mrs. Sternes was setting 
back her workstand, and tidying up the room for 
the nightly exit. 

“There’s a large coach down the avenue, at the 
door of the lodge, Mrs. Sternes,” he said, eagerly. 

“They’ve come, no doubt. I meant to run over 
and ask the housekeeper, but it’s pretty evident the 
family are here. It’s little earlier than usual, but 
that may be on Sir Eustace’s account. So I shall see 
Miss Ingeborde in the morning. How delightful!” 

Dugald did not venture to echo her words in audi- 
ble voice, but his heart responded as enthusiastically. 
And in the morning he dressed himself with unusual 
care, took his book, and lounged out into the front 
arbor, from whence he not only had obtained a 
good view of the entrance, but was himself quite 
conspicuous to any passer-by. 

Norman, with his high rubber-boots, and in his 
shooting dress, came striding down the walk. He 
came to a short pause, as his eye fell upon the grace- 
ful attéeude and carefully arranged toilet of the oc- 
cupant of the arbor. And then burst into a laugh, 
while he called out: 

“I was coming to find you, and ask your company 
on @ good tramp through the woods. You could fin- 
ish up the herbarium for your sister Jenny in such 
fine order, Dugald. But I see I may spare the invi- 
tation. You are in party dress awaiting a distin- 
guished arrival. I wish you a pleasant day. For 
my part, I would rather face an army, or climb a 
mountain, than wait there to see, and be seen, by 
the magnificent Miss Ingeborde! I’m off for the 
woods.” 








He swepi a mock bow, and hurried off. An angry 
flush rose to Dugald’s cheek. 

“Stupid fellow!” muttered he. “Nature meant 
him for one of the plodders. He has no ambition to 
rise above the clods. He would not stoop to pick up 
a diamond, though it were lying at his feet. How- 
ever, he needn’t complain. It would be disagreeable 


if he were to interfere in this matter. Not thatit 


would scriously disconcert me, only that careless way 
of his might divert her attention. Let him laugh at 
me as he will, I don’t care, so long as he takes him- 
self out of the way.” 

Dugald lounged away the whole forenoon in the 
arbor, turning over the leaves of his book in a listless 
fashion, glancing continually over his shoulder to- 
ward the pretty iron gate, until he was likely to get a 
twist in his neck. 

But there was noroll of wheels, no sound of foot- 
steps ou the gravelled walk, only the murmur of the 
bees, busy in the garden plat, and the continuous 
rustle of the leaves in the verdurous canopy over b's 
head. But for the irritation of suspense, he would 
have fallen intoa slumber. Twice he threw down 
his book, and rose to his feet, muttering, impatiently : 

“Pshaw! what a simpleton Iam! I will go back 
to the house,”’ 

But some powerful spell held him captive. 

‘It is 80 late she must come soon. If fate will only 
order the breeze to seize her scarf, her hat, her has-d- 
kerchief, that I may rush ont to the rescue!” 

And so he sank back, and waited another intermin- 
ablehour. The roll of wheels, the quick stepping of 
fleet hoofs, a veritable drawing up of a regally ap- 
pointed carriage at the rector’s gate, rewarded him 
at length. Hisheart beat quickly, his eye sparkled, 
and Dugald ran his fingers hastily through his glossy 
curls, and seized his book. 

Miss Ingeborde at lasti The driver opened the 
door, and a tall, well-dressed lady descended, and 
walked slowly up the walk. Dugald was too pre-oc- 
cupied and absorbed in his own appearance to be 
vexed that the lace veil hid the lady's face. With 
his white fingers idly clasping the book, and his fine 
eyes lifted in apparent innocent unconsciousness, 
Dugald Grey awaited her near approach. She turn- 
ed toward him, naturally enough, and exclaimed: 

* O Mr. Sternes, is it you?” 

And then fell back a step or two, aware of her 
mistake. Here was the longed-for opportunity. 
Dugald flung down his book, bowed in the most re- 
spectful and gallant manner, and putting on a look 
meant to be thoroughly fascinating, and irresistible, 
answered: 

“T will find Mr. Sternes. I shall be happy to be 
of service to you. My name is Dugald Grey; Iam 
reading German with Mr. Siernes.” 

The lady bowed and smiled, and putting back her 
veil, showed a fair, aristocratic face, not quite so 
youthful, however, as Dugald had been led to expect. 

* But what matter for that?” thought he, while 
with that same bright smile, he opened the door for 
her; “the fortune she brings is in no wise dimin- 
ished.” 

Mrs. Sternes had been made aware of the ap- 
proach of her visitor, and came forward at once, with 
an air of fluttered perturbation, and set out the easy- 
chair. 

“Ah, Lady Sophia, I am honored by this eurly 
visit. I was not certain that your ladyship had ar- 
rived at the Terrace.” 

‘“We came on from Wharnley Park last evening. 
Miss Ingeborde wished me to call on you, and say 
that she should come along sometime this week.” 

“Then she has not yet arrived?” 

“No, she insisted upon being set down at little 
May Mornington’, to spend a few days. They were 
girls at school, you know. Dear Ina has strange 
whims, but we try to gratify them.” 

The lady shook out har countless flounces, tossed 
back her veil and sables into the chair, with her eyes 
turned approvingly on the elegant young gentleman 
standing still at the threshold, Which recalled little 
Mrs. Sternes somewhat to her senses. 
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“Lady Sophia, allow me to introduce a young 
gentleman who is reading German with my husband. 
Mr. Dugald Grey, Lady Belmont.” 

Dugald had penetration enough to understand that 
it was very judicious to propitiate the friends of the 
heiress, and he devoted himself with as much em- 
pressement as possible to the entertainment of the 
aristocratic lady, whe made him happy by a gracious 
invitation to come and help Sir Eustace look after the 
neglecte:l game in the park. 

“ But I wish it had been Miss Ingeborde herself,” 
he murmured, in a tone of disappointment, as he 
returned from gallant attendance upon the departing 
carriage. 





CHAPTER Il. 


NoRMAN KIRKWOoOD, stalking away through the 
woods with his gun on his shoulder, and his specimen 
box swung under his arms, met with an adventure 
likewise, although it was made up of humbler ma- 
terials than a grand carriage and an aristocratic lady 
of fashion. 

He had crossed a piece of wood skirting the foot of 
arocky height, and was on a by-road leading from 
the highway, jogging leisurely along, pausing now to 
bend over some delicate wild flower, and again, with 
entranced ear, standing motionless, drinking in-the 
wild melody of some shy songster, pouring ont his 
jubilant glee from a distant tree-top. He was a keen 
lover of nature, and there were many fine-toned 
voices whispering delicious secrets from rock and tree, 
from tiniest flower, and moss, and fern, to him alone. 
The birds sang instructive lessons, the rivulets bab- 
bled gleefully, but not without meaning for his sym- 
pathetic ear. Soil and turf, rocky strata and gray 
boulder, were so many open pages written over with 
fairy-like legends for his delighted eyes. Perhaps, 
because there were so few human ties to claim his 
affections, this ardent but reticent soul turned the 
more fondly and enthusiastically to Nature. He 

senjoyed this retired by-road for its wildness and se- 

clusion, and walked on gayly, sometimes whistling 
chords shrill, but clear and sweet, and again shout- 
ing forth some wild battle-song, or bacchanalian glee 
with boyish abandon. 

He had made no attempt to use hisgun. In truth, 
he was not a genuine lover of the sport. It was half 
the force of habit, that, on these long rambles to 
which he treated himself, he took his gun on his 
shoulder. Many a time, in some sheltered nook, fra- 
grant with the breath of pine trees, and damp with 
the velvety carpet of feathery moss, across and 
among which the glistening leat and brilliant fruit of 
the partridge berry trailed and entwined, as thread- 
ed in by the shuttle of a brownie. Many a time, as 
he pushed his way into such a hermit spot, a great 
whirr arose from the branches, and while the cun- 
ning mother crept along almost under his feet, feign- 
ing all sorts of identities that her brood might escape 
unmolested, Norman stocd quietly, forbearing even 
to touch a dry limb beneath his feet, to start the 
timid creatures, and allowed the whole brood of 
plump partridges to escape him. Which trait is 
quite enough to prove him no sportsman. 

And now, with gun on his shoulder, singing from 
the Marseilles Hymn at the very top of his voice, he 
turned an abrupt curve of the narrow road, whose 
bending birches almost formed an arched roof, and 
came upon a little scene which arrested at once his 
careless singing and his long strides. There, a little 
withdrawn from the dust of the road, standing on the 
fresh green of the bank, with a long, forked stick in 
her hand, was a tall but slender figure quietly dress- 
ed in a gray riding-dress and black hat, with a pale 
but spirited, resolute face turned towards him. She 
just lifted her eyes, and dropped them again to the 
ground, upon which the torked stick, held down with 
desperate strength by two white, shapely hands, 
contined what seemed to be a convolution of yellow 
and black stripes of velvet, lit now and then by a 
forked vein of tire. 

“Will you help me, please?” said a clear, even- 
toned voice. 

“Good heavens! It is a rattlesnake!” exclaimed 
Norman, and with a bound was by her side. 

“Be careful. If you can, seize the stick without 
letting him escape. My arms and wrists are desper- 
ately tired. I began to wonder what would be the 
end, if I were to stand here like a stone until my 
strength was gone, and the reptile became the 
Nemesis of my doom, in punishment for my temerity 
in attacking him.” 

She said this in quiet tones, but her eyes were a lit- 
tle strained, and her cheek feverish. 

Norman said nothing, but laid down his gun, and 
began looking around him for a heavy stone to throw 
upon the writhing folds. 

“What do you intend?” 

**T should like to shoot the creature, and I want a 
rock that will keep him from stirring, if you can hold 
him a moment longer.” 

“Are you a good marksman?” asked the young 
lady, lifting her clear dark eyes again to his tace. ‘ 

* Pretty fair,” answered Norman. 

“Then I will hold the stick, and you may shoot 
now.” 

He could not refrain from an admiring smile, 
though he said, resolutely: 

‘No indeed, [ could not shoot steadily. After all, 
there is no need. I will draw him farther out of 
the grass, and shoot him while he attempts to 
escape.” 

Ashe spoke, he laid his hands steadily on hers, 
and grasped the stick. She slid from under bis her 





- icy cold fingers, and with a low ejaculation of thanks- 
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giving, stepped back, It required dexterous man- 
agement. A single slip of the stick, and that fiery, 
poison-tipped fang would be buried in his flesh. But 
it was safely accomplished. The young man drew 
the writhing reptile into the dust of the road, and 
then seized his gun. A flash and a roar, and the 
hideous folds straightened out stiffly. 

*« Will you come and see the rattles? He was an 
old fellow,” said Norman, as coolly as if he were 
discussing the merits of a lovely flower, while he took 
out his knife. 

*T don’t care to luok. But I think I should like 
the rattles. 1 was not aware before how completely 
I was worsted in the encounter I rushed upon with 
such bravado. I think I shall see those hideous, 
velvety fields, and that vibrating, flame-like tongue, 
before me for many a day to come.” 

And she shuddered, and turned her face away. 
Then she laughed. 

“There’s no telling how my adventure had ended, 
but for your opportune appearance. I think my 
args would bave failod me. I had an insane fear 
that the creature would get into a position to fasten 
his eye upon me. I knew, in that case, my nerves 
would give way. Well, there is a useful lesson in all 
vicissitudes. This has shown me how much more 
incompetent I really am than I supposed. I was 
out riding, and a vicious horse refused to come this 
way. Had be been my own, I should have conquer- 
ed him. As it was, I left him to go hisown way. 1 
would not change my route for his stubbornness. I 
sent him back, by the groom, to his own stable, and 
declared my willingness to walk. You see, I count- 
ed too strongly on my own powers. I am properly 
humble and humiliated now. Anditis a long way 
to Ingeborde Terrace.” 

There was a playful smile, and an ingenuous, 
appealing look in the eyes, accompanying this speech, 
which made Norman Kirkwood answer, hastily: 

*T shall go precisely in that direction, and shall be 
glad to ward off any further danger.” 

* But your face was turned from it,” she said. 

“To be sure. But I was waiting for any trifle to 
turn me about. So you belong at Ingeborde Ter- 
race?” 

He said this carelessly, for he had already settled 
the matterin his mind, after a second glance over 
the modest, unassuming dress. 

“Of course she is none of the fine people, but 
some one employed by the aristocratic Miss Inge- 
borde. An amanuensis, a needle-woman, a dress- 
ing-maid, possibly,” thought he. ‘But she is a 
true, refined gentlewoman, whatever her occupa- 
tion.” 

“Yes. Llive at the Terrace now for a little while,” 
replied the young lady, stealing a glance into his face. 

* Do tell me about that wonderful Miss Ingeborde, 
for I shall never know anything myself. I should 
fly from her approach as from a pestilence.” 

“And why, I pray you? Ihave gvod authority 
for saying that she is a civil, well-disposed person.” 

“O,1 dare say. I am prepared to grant all that. 
Mr. Sternes is forever sounding her perfections. But 
she is a great heiress, and 1 should never dare ven- 
ture into her presence, because I should expect she 
would think 1 was laying some snare to win her fa- 
vor. Iam exceedingly dewocratic in my ideas, and 
I have a wholesome horror of fortune-hunting, and 
no knack at adulation and flattery. SoI shall shun 
all possible chances for bringing me into her 
presence.” 

And perceiving an amused smile on her face, he 
rattled on. 

“Do you know I have run away from her now? 
Mrs. Sternes is looking for her at the rector’s 
cottage?” 

** You live there, then?” 

For alittle time. He is helping me to fit for an 
honorable and useful place in the world, which I am 
toearn for myself by-and-by.”’ 

‘Miss Ingeborde didn’t come out at all last night, 
so the good lady of the rector will wait in vain, and 
you have run away uselessly. But I assure you there 
is no need of your avoidance. She is not so foolish as 
some fine ladies.” 

“You like her. Perhaps you are a chosen con- 
fidant?” 

“Something like it. She is very kind tome. I 
owe to her that Iam spending this pleasant season 
here at the Terrace.” 

“T like her fur that. One can judge by the com- 
panions any one chooses, of their own character. I 
think better of Miss Ingeborde, that she appreciates 
and values you.” 

** And what more do you know of me than of Miss 
Ingeborde?” asked the young lady, with an arch 
smile. 

“TIT have seen you!” replied Norman, promptly. 
“T know that you are brave and steady, and true- 
hearted—and,” he added, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I think you 
are not—rich.” 

She smiled again, a little sadly. 

** Are you so afraid of riches? But you are right. 
Iam not rich—no, I am not rich—I am poor.” 

“T like you for it,” answered Norman. ‘Had you 
been the great and wealthy Miss Ingeborde, I should 
have hurried off.” 

“ What, and left her to the mercy of the rattle- 
snake?” 

“No, not precisely that. But do not think I should 
have spoken a word beyond monosyllables? And 
then again how could it be? She would not be found 
here in this lonely road, without attendants, she 
who travels in state.” 

“¢ Well, 1 am not sorry it ismy humble self instead. 
I am glad to make original acquaintances; so to save 


your alarm, I must introduce myself as, Miss Jane 
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Apthorp, the humble companion of the great heiress.” | cheek, while the carriage rolled away. 


“Tam very glad to meet you. Will you have the 
rattles for a trophy? And shall we take a cool, ) pruning-knife in his hand. Dugald began a conver- 
shady path through the fields, instead of along the 


highway? I know every inch of the ground, not-| the Terrace was expected. 


withstanding my short stay in these parts, and I am 


Norman Kirkwood.” 


“The fields, by all means. I think you will be} portant fact. 


able to show me concealed treasures of which my 
careless eyes have never dreamed, Mr. Kirkwood. | have his hand already upon the golden prize. He 
turned his eyes wistfully upon the great house. O 
“To be sure. And there is a curious fellow in it. | for an excuse to penetrate to her presence! He de- 


You have a specimen box, I see.” 


I found him on a sassafras leaf. I’m taking him | cided to reconsider his antipathy for Sir Eustace, and 


home to find out something about his relatives, and 


his way of living.” 


It was a pleasant walk, and I think neither of 


that gentleman’s peculiarities. He guessed rightly 


them was particularly delighted when the tall| at their next meeting, with such dexterous skill that 


chimneys and stately walls of Ingeborde Terrace 


appeared through the opening trees. 


“ Now I must take leave of you. I should never | the drawing-room. 


dare to venture into the chance of meeting the 


** Does Miss Ingeborde ride out herself very often?” 


heiress,” said Norman, lifting his hunter’s cap from | he asked. 


his head with a bow almost as graceful as his cousin 


could have given to Miss Ingeborde herself. 
Miss Apthorp smiled, while she returned : 


“O yes indeed; and of a truth, it’s by herself. 
Jem, the groom, follows near encugh to look out for 


“There is no danger. I told you she had not yet | paths. She’s not at all like other fine ladies, sir; but 
arrived. I am sent forward to announce her coming, | she’s the best mistress ever was.” 


and to make ready for her. They put me on a horse 


“Will she ride to-day? What time, 1 wonder? 


and gave me a groom, that I might arrive here in | Perhaps she will visit Mrs. Sternes.” 


respectable shape. But you see fute ordained sume- 


thing different.” 


“T am not disposed to be angry with the unruly 


‘*Can’t say, sir. There was some sort of message 
sent, just now.” 
“IT think I must hasten back,” said Dugald; and 


animal, if, indeed, yon are not fatigued with this long | lost no time in reaching a spot from which he could 


ramble,” said Nuriman, earnestly. 


command a view of either residence, where he spent 


The clear dark eyes of Miss Apthorp smiled back | the entire morning, and came back sulkily at dinner- 


to his. 


time, to learn that Mrs. Sternes had gone out by the 


“On the contrary, I was never more fresh and ex- | rear gate, and spent a long hour at the Terrace with 
hilarated. It has been like a peep into the jewel | Miss Ingeborde, who had a little cold and headache. 


casket of nature. You have a great gift, alike to ob- 


The days slipped on into weeks, and still Dugald 


serve and explain. I have enjoyed it beyond any | was bafiled by what he believed an extraordinary 


other walk this season.” 


“Tf you would not consider it rude in me to ask—’ 


began Norman, and paused, a little embarrassed. 
“Speak on. I promise to be gracious.” 


combination of cir ti Miss Ingeborde was 
still ailing, and kept very closely at the Terrace. 
Sir Eustace had softened a little beneath Dugald’s 


persevering attempts whenever they chanced to 





“There are so many charming walks in this | meet, but had not thawed enough to give the longed- 
romantic country. Those ferns I was telling you | for invitation. My lady Sophia, to be sure, was al- 
about, and the lichens. I could show you such fine | ways gracious; but Dugald scarcely ventured to be 
specimens, and it is such a treat to have a sympa-| bold enough to call on her. He had eagerly prof- 
thizing companion!” said Norman, fixing his eyes | fered his services for any errand Mrs. Sternes might 


pleadingly upon her fair, quiet face. 


send him; but the worthy little woman had not seen 


“T hope it is not far. I should be very glad to go, | fit to make him of use. 


if Miss Ingeborde can spare me,” replied she 


,| The poor fellow was well-nigh in despair; and yet 


promptly, with a freedom from false prudistimess | his hopes were never more feverishly eager and in- 
which raised her in hisestimation. ‘I can bring little | tense. Day by day it grew a more desperately desir- 
Theo Sternes with me. The boy has a gipsey love | able thing, whose failure would ruinall his happiness. 


for the woods.” 


He haunted all the avenues leading to the Terrace, 


“T thank yousomuch! I will look over my min- | inspired by a vague expectation of seeing the lady ride 
erals, and see how much of a collection we might | forth, like some enchanted princess pursued by wild 
obtain in these parts. A few walks would enrich us } beast or dragen, to be rescued by the prowess of his 


amazingly.” 


She did not seem to notice this assumption of an 


brave right arm. 
Once, as he was leaning over an ivy-draped wall, 


indefinite continuation of the acquaintance and a| watching the regular, vigorous strokes of a wood- 


series of walks, But answered, quietly: 


cutter, the man nodded in the direction of the great 


“Theo and I will be ready Saturday, somewhere | house, and said: 


on this road, just out of sight of the Terrace, quite 


** Yon is Miss Ingeborde. Don’t you see her horse 


early, if you like, and we shall be sure to bring am-| saddled, there at the door? She’s a kind lady. 





ple dations for speci 


Good-day,, sir. | You’ll see her stop and give me good-morning, in 


I thank you for your welcome services, and for] that sweet voice of hers. She never fails. See, the 


these!’’ 
She playfully held up the rattles, dropped her vei 
over her face, and walked on towards the Terrace 


groom is putting her up to the saddle.” 
1 Dugald Grey’s eye was exultant. 
° **T shall see her! this opportunity shall not be lost! 


Norman Kirkwood watched her pass through the | I will manage to get speech with her, though I am 
rear gateway and presently disappear through the | obliged to frighten the horse for the sake of rescuing 


arched door at the side entrance. 


her!’ he repeated, mentally, and took as graceful an 


“A nice girl,” said he, mentally, as he turned his | attitude as possible. 


own steps towards the rector’s. ‘‘Just such a 


On came the regular footfalls of the horse, and in a 


woman as one can enjoy and appreciate. None of | moment, over the boughs of the trees showed a 
your silly, sentimental dolls, nor your haughty, im-| jaunty hat and dancing plume. Was it an accident 
perious belles. A clear-eyed, warm-hearted, sensi- | that, with the handkerchief he drew from his pocket, 
ble girl; I wonder if she knows what a fortunate | Dugald allowed an unfolded letter to be dropped to 
circumstance it is that she is poor? Were she in the | the ground, and caught ina moment longer by the 
place of her patroness, how many of these sweet and | fresh breeze and tossed to and fro along the road? 


winning graces would be lost! 1 am so thankful I 


went out to avoid Miss Ingeborde!”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


On came the fair equestrienne, and following some 
distance behind was the groom. Dugald’s wary eye 


air which wafted it directly before the swiftly-ad- 
vancing animal. Of course the spirited horse shied, 


DUGALD GREY was restless and irritable the next |-and then reared, and the fair rider gave a little cry. 


day, and Mr. Sternes, in despair of bringing his ab- 


Dugald leaped forward, seized the bit, and brought 


sent wits to the subject, summarily ejected him from | the trembling creature to a full stand; then, hat in 


the study. 


hand, he stood before the lady, congratulating him- 


“ Away with you, in search of your senses!” said | self upon being able to render tlis slight service. He 
he. And Dugald put on a glossy beaver, took his | knew he looked like a young hero, standing there 
cane, and sauntered off—towards Ingeborde Terrace, | with the wind tossing his brown curly locks across 


of course, 


his white forehead, with his flushed cheeks and 


He wondered feverishly had the fair mistress ar-| sparkling eyes, and’ his erect, graceful form. He 
rived yet, and started forward eagerly when the| read on the lady’s face her admiration, and his heart 


phzeton came rolling forth from the avenue gate. 


exultantly cried out, “‘ At last, at last, you have won 


Lady Sophia was riding out with Sir Eustace. | your desire!” 


Dugald took off his hat, and bowed with the utmos' 


deference. Her ladyship touched the check-rein, 


t The lady was young, and quite pretty. She smiled 


and when the driver checked his horses, be¢koned | down from the saddle. 


for Dugald to approach. 


The young gentleman hurried forward, and was 


introduced to Sir Eustace Belmont, a stiff, frigid, | have ventured; for I am but an indifferent rider.” 


pompous man, who seemed to think he carried all 


the dignity and nobility of the United Kingdom on | and disappointment quite destroying his self-posses- 


his own shoulders. 


He did not share her ladyship’s admiration for the 


sion. ‘I thought you were Miss Ingeborde.” 
“1? Ono indeed! How odd that you should have 


graceful, handsome young gentleman; and when he | thought it!’ responded the lady, laughing merrily. 


learned that Dugald was simply a German scholar at 
the rector’s, his salutation was somewhat frigid, and | Dugald silently retreated to the wall. 


j ling. 





The groom here came galloping up, and bowing, 


He could not 
utter a single word, at first, he was so choked with 


iously g 
‘Tl send that surly bear to the right about just as | mortification and impotent rage. But finally he 


soon a8 Iam master here,” thought Dugald Grey, as | asked, shortly and angrily: 








Just then a servant came lounging forward, with a 
sation, and presently inquired when the mistress of 


“She came this morning,” answered the man, 
with a glance of surprise at his ignorance of the im- 


Dugald’s heart gave a great bound. He seemed to 


adroitly drew from the servant a good account of 
the aristocrat’s weak point, and resolved to humor it 


he should win a voluntary invitation to share his 
sport in the park, and thus win freedom of access to 


her, but she keeps by herself, and takes all sorts of 





took heed of the paper, and blessed the fresh puff of 





and blushed, and then smiled again, as she bent 


* How can I thank you enough? Miss Ingeborde 
assured me that Bess was gentle, or I should never 


. ‘*Miss Ingeborde!” stammered Dugald, his chagrin 
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“Who was that woman? You said it 


1 | Ingeborde, but it was not.” 


| Sure enough, I was mistaken!” replied | 
| cutter, pausing with uplifted axe in the act « 
|» blow. “It was her horse, you know; 
| rider was the girl who lives with her, the- 
they call it? companion, I believe. She's 
thing, though, is Jane Apthorp, and it’s 
place for the likes of her.” 

“ The companion!” muttered Dugald, in 
able disgust, and went hurrying to the re 
tage as fast as his feet would carry. him, 

This was a fair speci of the li 
and months. Whether the worthy recto: 
wife suspected the state of feverish disco: 
alternate hope and disappointment which | 
mind of the young man, couldn’t be gue: 
their looks or behaviour. But then, tow: 
close of the summer, something like three 
after her arrival at the Terrace, one afternoon 
exclaimed, with suppressed passion: 

“ T should like to know, Mrs. Sternes, |/ 
ever to be favored with a sight of the great 
the place? I thought Miss Ingeborde came 
see you. I should imagine she was a nw 
seclusion in which she keeps herself. I hav 
a distant glimpse of her—quite too distant 
out her features, even had there been no \ 
her face.” 

He spoke in such a tone of injured virt 
Mrs. Sternes burst into a laugh. 

“‘ Miss Ingeborde has really made an extra 
recluse of herself. But you don’t consider 
icate health, of which she has never bef 
opportunity to complain.” 

“One would suppose even a confirmed 
might ride over to see you, this charming \ 
Lam half inclined to think you were labori: 
a hallucination when you told us about her 
visits here,” returned Dugald, peevishly 
most I have seen which appraoches to frien: 
the visit, every other morning, of that gr: 
‘companion’ of hers.” 

“Speak reverently, if you please, when y 
tion Miss Apthorp. She is a very exemp 
lovable girl. Ask Mr. Kirkwood if she is not 

Norman Kirkwood put down his book 
roguish appeal from Mrs. Sternes, and + 
there was a heightened color on his chee} 
replied: 

“T have a great deal of respect for tl 
certainly.” 

“T should think so!” retorted Dugald, co 
uously. “I never stray over to the grove 
river, but I see him gallanting the young 
with that boisterous lad following at their he: 
taken pains, two or three times, to hide fron. 
lest I should be dragged into her company.” 

“You might have spared yourself the 
Dugald,” retorted Norman. “We shoul 
have invited you to join us.” And the you.. 
rose, and walked quietly out of the room. 

“I think this young lady has taken posse 
your cousin’s heart,” observed Mrs. Sternes, t) 
fully. 

“Just like him!” observed Dugald, with 
lips. “He has no ambition, no pride whatey 
be in love with a companion, bah!” 

* He does not look at outward circumstanc 
the character which claims his admiration,” r: 
little Mrs. Sternes, her eye flashing a little 
nantly, A gem isa gem, for Norman, what 
setting. And as regards his ambition, Mr. $ 
who has been complaining so bitterly of your 1 
is more than satisfied, is proud of Norman’ 
ress; and Mr. Yates, who was examining hi 
ifications the other day, sent, last night, « 
indorsed by Lord Ashburton, of a fine foreign si' 
especially for his benefit.” 

“You don’t say! Norman never mention 
exclaimed Dugald, in a tone of deep mortifica! 

* Perhaps he feared to hurt your pride,” su, 
Mrs. Sternes. 

“ After all, it is no loss for me,” observed |! 
tossing his head. “I should not be satisfic 
such drudgery.” . 

Mrs, Sternes bit her lip, and taking up her + 
walked away. 

Norman Kirkwood, meanwhile, had walk: 
into the garden, to cool the indignation occasio 
his cousin’s contemptuous reference to the 
girl he now fearlessly acknowledged to himm 
the possessor of his heart, and all his dearest 
The summer had been one halcyon season fo: 
They had met constantly; sometimes in the r 
house and garden, but most often in the p! 
fields and romantic woods, where, with Jittle 
fur their jubilant companion, they had hunted 
the brownie secrets and hidden treasures. 
and confidential, earnest and grave, glad and sp 
had been their varied talk. They had found . 

strong bonds of sympathy, more especially 
loneliness of position, neither of them enjoyl: 
blessing of parent, brother or sister. 

As Norman stood there in the garden, his 
nervously clasping the letter proffering the 
desired situation, he came to a sudden resoluti 

“Why shouid I hesitate to tell her that 
her?” cried out he, energetically. “And w 
there to prevent my taking her with me,as my 
We have neither of us grand ambitions nor « 
sive tastes. No king and queen will be half so 
on their throne as we might be in some cosy, 
hung home. And the salary offered is gener 
the extreme. O, if I have not cheated my, 
daring to hope that she looks kindly on the afi 
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drew back with a bright crimson spot on either 
2ek, while the carriage rolled away. 

Tust then a servant came lounging forward, with a 
‘aning-knife in his hand. Dugald began a conver- 
ion, and presently inquired when the mistress of 


: Terrace was expected. 


‘She came this morning,” answered the man, 
ith a glance of surprise at his ignorance of the im- 


‘tant fact. 


ugald’s heart gave a great bound. 
ve his hand already upon the golden prize. He 
ned his eyes wistfully upon the great house. O 
> an excuse to penetrate to her presence! He de- 
‘ed to reconsider his antipathy for Sir Eustace, and 
roitly drew from the servant a good account of 
it gentleman’s peculiarities. He guessed rightly 
) aristocrat’s weak point, and resolved to humor it 
their next meeting, with such dexterous skill that 

should win a voluntary invitation to share his 
ort in the park, and thus win freedom of access to 


' 


drawing-room. 


‘ Does Mies Ingeborde ride out herself very often?” 


asked, 


O yes indeed; and of a truth, it’s by herself. 
m, the groom, follows near enough to look out for 
*, but she keeps by herself, and takes all sorts of 
She’s not at all like other fine ladies, sir; but 
’s the best mistress ever was.” 
‘Will she ride to-day? What time, I wonder? 
rhaps she will visit Mrs, Sternes.” ”) 
Can’t say, sir. There was some sort of message 


‘hs. 


t, just now.” 


I think I must hasten back,” said Dugald; and 
t no time in reaching a spot from which he could 
umand a view of either residence, where he spent 

entire morning, and came back sulkily at dinner- 
‘e, to learn that Mrs. Sternes had gone out by the 

r gate, and spent a long hour at the Terrace with 

3 Ingeborde, who had a little cold and headache. 

he days slipped on into weeks, and still Dugald 

s bafiled by what he believed an extraordinary 


ibination of cir t. 





He seemed to 





‘| alling, and kept very closely at the Terrace. 
- Eustace had softened a little beneath Dugald’s 
severing attempts whenever they chanced to 
+t, but had not thawed enough to give the longed- - 
invitation. My lady Sophia, to be sure, was al- 
'8 gracious; but Dugald scarcely ventured to be 


l enough to call on her. 


d his services for any errand Mrs. Sternes might 
dhim; but the worthy little woman had not seen 


o make him of use. 


“he poor fellow was well-nigh in despair; and yet 
hopes were never more feverishly eager and in- 
se. Day by day it grew a more desperately desir- 
» thing, whose failure would ruinall his happiness. 
haunted all the avenues leading to the Terrace, 
iired by a vague expectation of seeing the lady ride 
h, like some enchanted princess pursued by wild 
st or dragen, to be rescued by the prowess of his 


ve right arm. 


ace, a8 he was leaning over an ivy-draped wall, 
ching the regular, vigorous strokes of a wood- 
ter, the man nodded in the direction of the great 


se, and said: 


Yon is Miss Ingeborde. Don’t you see her horse 
‘Med, there at the door? She’s a kind lady. 
vil see her stop and give me good-morning, in 
She never fails. 
om is putting her up to the saddle.” 
ugald Grey’s eye was exultant. 

I shall see her! this opportunity shal! not be lost! 
ill manage to get speech with her, though I am 
ged to frighten the horse for the sake of rescuing 
!” he repeated, mentally, and took as graceful an 


t sweet voice of hers. 


tude as possible. 


n came the regular footfalls of the horse, and in a 
nent, over the boughs of the trees showed a 
f ity hat and dancing plume. 
, With the handkerchief he drew from his pocket, 
rald allowed an unfolded letter to be dropped to 
ground, and caught ina moment longer by the 
h breeze and tossed to and fro along the road? 
n came the fuir equestrienne, and following seme 
| ; ance behind was the groom. Dugald’s wary eye 
< heed of the paper, and blessed the fresh puff of 
which wafted it directly before the swiftly-ad- 
Of course the spirited horse shied, 
then reared, and the fair rider gave a little cry. 
/ugald leaped forward, seized the bit, and brought 
trembling creature to a full stand; then, hat in 
d, he stood before the lady, congratulating him- 
upon being able to render tls slight service. He 
»w he looked like a young hero, standing there 
h the wind tossing his brown curly locks acrovs 
white forehead, with his flushed cheeks and 
rkling eyes, and’ his erect, graceful form. He 
1 on the lady’s face her admiration, and his heart 
i Itantly cried out, “* At last, at last, you have won 


cing animal. 


r desire!” 


n from the saddle. 


1? Ono indeed! 


i 


‘he lady was young, and quite pretty. She smiled 
) 1 blushed, and then smiled again, as she bent 


How can I thank youenough? Miss Ingeborde 
ired me that Bess was gentle, or I should never 
e ventured; fur I am but an indifferent rider.” 
Miss Ingeborde!”” stammered Dugald, his chagrin 
disappointment quite destroying his self-posses- 
**I thought you were Miss Ingeborde.” 
How odd that you should have 
ight it!”? responded the lady, laughing merrily. 
he groom here came galloping up, and bowing, 
ald silently retreated to the wall. 
r a single word, at first, he was so choked with 
tification and impotent rage. 
d, shortly and angrily: 


Miss Ingeborde was 


He had eagerly prof- 


See, the 


Was it an accident 





He could not 


But finally he 
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“Who was that woman? You said it was Miss 
Ingeborde, but it was not.” 

“Sure enough, I was mistaken!” replied the wood- 
cutter, pausing with uplifted axe in the act of striking 
a blow. “It was her horse, you know; but the 
rider was the girl who lives with her, the—what do 
they call it? companion, I believe. She’s a pretty 
thing, though, is Jane Apthorp, and it’s a grand 
place for the likes of her.” 

“The companion!” muttered Dugald, in unutter- 
able disgust, and went hurrying to the rector’s cot- 
tage as fast as his feet would carry. him. 

This was a fair specimen of the succeeding weeks 
and months. Whether the worthy rector and his 
wife suspected the state of feverish discontent, of 
alternate hope and disappointment which filled the 
mind of the young man, couldn’t be guessed from 
their looks or behaviour. But then, towards the 
close of the summer, something like three months 
after her arrival at the Terrace, one afternoon Dugald 
exclaimed, with suppressed passion: 

‘‘ T should like to know, Mrs. Sternes, if we are 
ever to be favored with a sight of the great lady of 
the place? I thought Miss Ingeborde came often to 
see you. I should imagine she was a nun, by the 
seclusion in which she keeps herself. I have had but 
a distant glimpse of her—quite too distant to make 
out her features, even had there been no veil over 
her face.” 

He spoke in such a tone of injured virtue, that 
Mrs. Sternes burst into a laugh. 

“Miss Ingeborde has really made an extraordinary 
recluse of herself. But you don’t consider the del- 
icate health, of which she has never before had 
opportunity to complain.” 

“One would suppose even a confirmed invalid 
might ride over to see you, this charming weather. 
Iam half inclined to think you were laboring under 
a hallucination when you told us about her frequent 
visits here,” returned Dugald, peevishly. ‘The 
most I have seen which appraoches to friendliness is 
the visit, every other morning, of that gray-robed 
‘companion’ of hers.” 

“Speak reverently, if you please, when you men- 
tion Miss Apthorp. She is a very exemplary and 
lovable girl. Ask Mr. Kirkwood if she is not.” 

Norman Kirkwood put down his book at this 
roguish appeal from Mrs. Sternes, and somehow 
there was a heightened color on his cheek, as he 
replied: ; 

“T have a great deal of respect for the lady, 
certainly.” 

“T should think so!” retorted Dugald, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘I never stray over to the grove or the 
river, but I see him gallanting the young woman, 
with that boisterous lad following at their heels. I’ve 
taken pains, two or three times, to hide from them, 
lest I should be dragged into her company.” 

“You might have spared yourself the pains, 
Dugald,” retorted Norman. “We should never 
have invited you to join us.” And the young man 
rose, and walked quietly out of the room. 

“I think this young lady has taken possession of 
your cousin’s heart,” observed Mrs. Sternes, thought- 
fully. 

“Just like him!” observed Dugald, with curling 
lips. ‘‘He has no ambition, no pride whatever. To 
be in love with a companion, bah!” 

*“ He does not look at outward circumstances; it is 
the character which claims his admiration,” returned 
little Mrs. Sternes, her eye flashing a little indig- 
nantly, A gem isa gem, for Norman, whatever its 
setting. And as regards his ambition, Mr. Sternes, 
who has been complaining so bitterly of your neglect, 
is more than satisfied, is proud of Norman’s prog- 
ress; and Mr. Yates, who was examining his qual- 
itications the other day, sent, last night, an offer 
indorsed by Lord Ashburton, of a fine foreign situation 
especially for his benefit.” 

“You don’t say! Norman never mentioned it,” 
exclaimed Dugald, in a tune of deep mortification. 

‘** Perhaps he feared to hurt your pride,” suggested 
Mrs. Sternes. 

“After all, it is no loss for me,” observed Dugald, 
tossing his head. “I should not be satisfied -with 
such drudgery.” : 

Mrs. Sternes bit her lip, and taking up her sewing, 
walked away. 

Norman Kirkwood, meanwhile, had walked out 
into the garden, to cool the indignation occasioned by 
his cousin’s contemptuous reference to the gentle 
girl he now fearlessly acknowledged to himself was 
the possessor of his heart, and all his dearest hopes. 
The summer had been one halcyon season for him. 
They had met constantly ; sometimes in the rector’s 
house and garden, but most often in the pleasant 
fields and romantic woods, where, with little Theo 
fur their jubilant companion, they had hunted up all 
the brownie secrets and hidden treasures. Many 
and confidential, earnest and grave, glad and sportive, 
had been their varied talk. They had found many 
strong bonds of sympathy, more especially in the 
loneliness of position, neither of them enjoying the 
blessing of parent, brother or sister. 

As Norman stood there in the garden, his fingers 
nervously clasping the letter proffering the much- 
desired situation, he came to a sudden resolution. 

“Why shouid I hesitate to tell her that I love 
her?” cried out he, energetically. “And what is 
there to prevent my taking her with me,asmy wife? 
We have neither of us grand ambitions nor expen- 
sive tastes. No king and queen will be half so happy 
on their throne as we might be in some cosy, vine- 
hung home. And the salary offered is generous in 
the extreme. O, if I have not cheated myself in 


she must have seen long before this! I know our 
acquaintance is brief, but years would not convince 
us of more perfect harmony. I will speak to her this 
very day!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FortTUNE favored the young man. Standing there 
at the gate, he saw a slender figure in a gray hat and 
cape, unattended, crossing towards the river. He 
sprang forward, and before she had gained the rustic 
bridge was by her side, panting, and with eager de- 
termination shining in his eyes. 

“Miss Jenny,” said he, ‘I hurried after you to 
tell you of an unexpected change in my fortune. I 
am going away at once from here, and from England, 
likewise.” 

The fair girl instinctively put out her hand and 
caught at a rail of the bridge, and for a moment 
turned her face away, that he might not see the 
troubled gleam breaking up the tranquillity of the 
clear eyes, the pitiful whiteness falling over the lips 
and cheeks. With her head still averted, she said, 
presently, in a voice held calm and steady: 

“1 must congratulate you, Isuppose. You have 
obtained the long-desired post. I guess it already.’’ 

“Tf have. You shall read the letter presently. 
The salary is so generous, the situation proffered 
in such a friendly spirit, I am anxious you should 
read it. But first I have something to say to you. 
Would you please turn your face towards me, and 
promise not to be angry, nor to consider me presum- 
ing? Dear Miss Apthorp, I hope it will not startle 
you to hear what I have known this long time. I 
love you very, very dearly, with all the earnestness 
of my nature. It would be the crowning joy of this 
pleasant hope, if you would consent to go with me as 
my wife.” 

He had spoken impetuously, the rich thrill of the 
voice, and the gleaming eyes betraying the intensity 
of his anxiety for an answer. The young girl turned 
slowly, and her eyes, swept clear of the shadows, 
looked eagerly into his. 

You really mean it, Norman? Would you never 
repent it?” asked she, eagerly. 

“Never, never in the wide world, in all time, if 
only you love me, Jenny Apthorp! If you will only 
come!” : 

A glad, gloriously-beautiful smile made her face 
dazzling. 

“And nothing, absolutely nothing, will change 
you?” demanded she. 

“Certainly not, if you will love me. 
you?” 

“T do, with my whole heart!” came almost 
solemnly. 

“And will you marry me, and go with me to 
Germany?” he cried, seizing the fair, delicate hand, 
bare of any ornament at wrist or finger, and holding 
it in both his. 

“1 will be your wife joyfully, gladly. But once 
again let me ask you to promise that no circumstan- 
ces you may discover will change you. Circumstances 
extraneous, I mean, that do not change my mind, or 
heart, or soul, one faintest shade. Can you promise 
that, Norman?”’ 

“Some shadow on her family honor. Can she 
think it will change her sweet self in my eyes?” 
thought Norman, and responded, fervently: 

“TI will swear the most solemn oath you may 
dictate.” 

“ Put up your right hand,” she said, softly, an arch 
smile on her red lip, but a gleam of-dew in her eyes, 
“and promise—whatever outward change in lineage 
or circumstance, in name or station, may be devel- 
oped, it shall not come between us. Neither pride, 
nor change of ci t promise me, Norman 
Kirkwood!” 

He had a vague wonderment at the deep earnest- 
ness of her look, the solemnity of her manner; but 
he held up his hand, and responded, with a glad 
smile, * I promise.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘“ What a happy girlI am! 
I have drawn the noblest prize I could desire. 
Heaven bless you, Norman Kirkwood!” 

He drew her hand into his arm, and led her along 
the verdurous pathway. They were lovers, now, 
acknowledged lovers, and such conversations as that 
which ensued are sacred. But as he parted with 
her, Norman said, earnestly: 

“T will keep my promise, dearest. I will not write 
my letter of acceptance till you are with me to dic- 
tate. And you will speak with Miss Ingeborde, and 
make preparations to leave with me, when I proceed 
to Germany.” 

‘I will come over to dear Mrs. Sternes’s this eve- 
ning, and tell you what she says about it.” 

Just before dusk, a footman brought a note to the 
rector’s cottage which Mrs. Sternes went into ecsta- 
cy over, and then smuggled into her husband’s study, 
where both went into a comical pantomime which 
would have astonished the good people of the parish. 

Presently Mrs. Sternes dawned upon the young 
men in their study, with a radiant face. 

“Make yourselves charming, young gentlemen,” 
said she. ‘‘ Miss Ingeborde is really coming to-night, 
and I invite you into the parlor.” 

Dugald Grey sprang up with an exclamation of 
satisfaction. His cousin colored a little beneath the 
little woman’s merry glance. 

“Our dear Miss Jenny will be here, likewise, and 
Miss Ingeborde wants to see what a certain young 
gentleman is like, before she gives away her dear 
companion.” 

“Under those circumstances, I shall be glad to see 


Will you, can 








daring to hope that she looks kindly on the affection 


























her,” returned Norman, smiling back. 





They were attentive ears that caught the roll of 
carriage wheels on the gravelled walk, that followed 
the quick, light step along the flagging into the hall, 
the little joyful ejaculations and tender caresses which 
followed the meeting of hostess and guest. And by 
no means listless eyes watched the opening door, as 
Mrs. Sternes ushered in Miss Ingeborde, at last! 

Dugald, standing a little in his cousin’s way, caught 
a glimpse of rich black satin folds, and falling waves 


of rich lace, a stately head poised gracefully, with a 


fair, sweet face, and wonderfully clear and limpid 
eyes. 
priceless diamonds amid the lustrous hair, on the 
fair arms and snowy throat. He bent before her in 
profound respect. 

* Miss Ingeborde, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Sternes, 
a ripple of mischievous glee in her voice. 

Dugald Grey was bending low, but Norman Kirk- 
wood sprang forward, and cried out, sharply: 

“ Miss Ingeborde ! Jenny, tell me what it means?” 

The stately heiress turned to him’ with a beaming 
smile. 

“Norman, Norman, remember your solemn prom- 
ise! I am Ina Jane Ingeborde. Forgive my inno- 
cent ruse. It was such a temptation, and you almost 
thrust it upon me. I cannot repentit. I have won 
so noble, and true, and honest a heart—I, Ina Inge- 
borde, and not Ingeborde Terrace and the tiresome 
fortune left me by my father, have gained your love, 
Norman. You shall not let your cruel pride divide 
us now.” 

Norman stood, overwhelmed with contending emo- 
tions, his face pale and grave. The fair girl caught 
his hand, and said, pleadingly: 

“You promised not to be angry, Norman. You 
shall take me when you will, and I will go to Ger- 
many, if you choose.” 

Norman raised the white, jewelled fingers to his lips. 

**T cannot relinquish you, not even if I must take 
the fortune, Jenny.” 

She turned triumphantly to her friends. 

“So it is all settled. I know you are as glad as I, 
dear friends.” 

Thrir beaming faces answered. Mrs. Sternes had 
been whispering a quiet explanation in Dugald’s ear, 
and the young man was hastily disappearing through 
the doorway, with a blanched face and crestfallen 
manner. 

And so Norman did not go to Germany, but mar- 
ried the heiress, despite the aristocratic horror of Sir 
Eustace, and neither ever repented. 

Dugald Grey, after patient study, obtained the 
post of attache, and to this day is looking for the 
wealthy lady who is to make his fortune as well as 
his happiness. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL HUGH MAXWELL, 

AN OFFICER during the war of the Revolution, 
was born in Minterburn, County Tyrone, Ireland, on 
the 27th of April, 1733. His father emigrated to this 
country when the son was but six weeks old, with 
two of his brothers and two sisters. Upon their 
arrival in Massachusetts, his two brothers went to 
the South, the sisters to New Hampshire, while 
Hugh, the father of the subject ofour sketch, settled 
on a farm in Bedford, Mass. 

He died in 1759, leaving seven children, who, with 
the exception of Hugh, Jr., lived to a great age, as 
follows: William, died at ninety-five, Margaret, at 


ninety-nine, Hugh, sixty-seven, Sarah, upwards of 


ninety, Benjamin, ninety-two, James, eighty-three, 
and Thompson, ninety-three. 

‘The family had no advantages of a school when 
young. Their mother taught all seven of them so 
much of the elements of knowledge as prepared them 
for usefulness and respectability. Hugh went to 
school for a short time, to learn surveying, an occu- 
pation which he practised with success in after life. 
He was an ardent lover of his adopted country, and 
early imbibed a military spirit. His first public ser- 
vice was in the French war, in 1755, when he volun- 
tarily entered the ranks as a soldier, and served five 
fatiguing and dangerous campaigns. 

In 1759, Governor Thomas Pownall, of Massachu- 
setts, appointed him an officer in General Ruggles’s 
regiment. His commission of ensign was dated 
March 3lst, 1759. At the close of the campaign he 
returned home, and married Miss Bridget Monroe, of 
Lexington, Mass., by whom he had seven children. 

After the army was disbanded, he returned to his 
farm, and his employment as a surveyor. In 1773, 
he removed to Charlemont, Hampshire County, Mass. 
By the division both of the town and county, in 1785, 
it is now Heath, Franklin County. He represented 
the town in the Provincial Congress of 1774. 

On the arrival of the news of the fight at Lexing- 
ton, on the 19th of April, 1775, the company under 
the command of Oliver Avery, as captain, and Hugh 
Maxwell, as lieutenant, marched to Cambridge. 
When the various companies of troops were orgin- 
ized into a regular army, the Charlemont company 
furmed the second in Colonel William Prescott’s 
regiment. Hugh Maxwell was commissioned as 
captain, on the 26th of May. 

At the battle of Bunker Hill, Captain Maxwell was 
wounded by a ball passing through his right shoul- 
der. It entered just nndcr the collar bone, and came 
out through the shoulder blade. He was without 


But he noted more accurately the blaze of 





his coat at the time, it being a very warm day; but 
though his arm dropped and hung useless by his side, 
he proceeded through a shower of shot and bullets, 
some distance, to the place where he had left his coat, 
and picking it up, marched off the hill with the re- 
treating army. He was carried to Cambridge, and 
placed under the care of Dr. John Hart, surgeon of 
the regiment. For some time his life was in danger, 
the weather being very hot, and the wound in a 
critical place. Under the skillful treatment of Dr. 
Hart, he recovered; but he was never afterwards 
able to do the work of a farmer. 

In the fall of 1775, he returned to the army, which 
proceeded to New York, his regiment, Colonel Pres- 
cott’s, being stationed at Governor’s Island. On the 
27th of August, 1776, the British landed at Gravesend, 
on Long Island, marched up and attacked the forti- 
fications on the heights beyond Brooklyn, and after 
a day of severe fighting, the Americans were defeat- 
ed, and in the night of the 29th retreated from the 
Island to New York. Colonel Prescott brought off 
his men through a shower of shot, having but two 
wounded. 

Captain Maxwell was with the army under Gen- 
eral Washington, during its retreat through New 
Jersey and across the Delaware into Pensylvania. 
The army at this time was enfeebled, badly armed, 
poorly clad, and in many instances barefooted, leav- 
ing their footprints, marked with blood, on the frozen 
ground. Captain Maxwell was at the battle of 
Trenton, on the 25th of December, 1776; at the battle 
of Princeton, on the 5th of: January, 1777, and with 
the suffering army at Morristown, during the win- 
ter. The brigade to which he belonged was detached 
to join the Northern army under General Gates, to 
oppose the progress of the British army, under Gen. 
Burgoyne, who had invaded the country from Canada. 

Captain Maxwell was engaged in the battle of Still- 
water on the 17th of September, 1777, and in that of 
Germantown, on the 6th of October, of which he 
said, ‘“‘ The day before yesterday (Oct. 5th), our brig- 
ade had another sore batile with the enemy. Our 
men seemed both inspired and protected by Heaven. 
With nothing but small arms, we forced the British 
from eight cannon, and also from all their outworks 
and encampment, with but little loss on our side. 
The enemy are gone this morning—have left between 
four and five hundred sick and wounded behind 
them; and, would you believe it? General Burgoyne 
wrote to General Gates, this morning, begging him 
to take care of them. We shall pursue them with all 
possible speed.” On the 17th of October, General 
Burgoyne surrendered his army, with about six 
thousand men, at Saratoga. 

In November, he joined the Southern army, near 
Philadelphia, and shared its hardships, when, in the 
latter part of December, they sat down in the road 
near Vailey Forge, to build huts fur their accommo- 
dation during the winter. Here the army was in the 
greatest distress fur the want of provisions and cloth- 
ing. They were reduced to such extremity that 
General Washington was obliged to send to the sur- 
rounding country, and seize by furce the provisions 
needed by his starving troops. He was engaged in 
the battle of Monmouth, New Jersey, on the 25th of 
June, 1778. In 1779, he was promoted to the rank cf 
major, and placed under the ¢ommand of Major 
General William Heath, of Massachusetts, then sta- 
tioned on the east side of the Hudson River. The 
estimation in which he was held by General Heatb, 
during the three years he was under his immediate 
command, is shown by the following extract of a let- 
ter from him: “I well know your long and faithful 
services in the army, and how often I have slept 
without apprehension of being surprised, because 
you guarded the outpost, and I knew that the enemy 
would not be allowed to evade your vigilance.” 

In 1780, Major Maxwell was stationed on the lines 
not far from Morrisania, which was held by the Brit- 
ish, where he was employed in watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, sending out foraging parties, 
and procuring provisions. In December of this year, 
he was under the immediate command of Colonel 
William Hull. In January, 1781, an attack was 
made by Colonel Hull’s command, in which Major 
Maxwell took an active part, on the British under 
Colonel Delancy, at Morrisania. The enemy were 
surprised, and upwards of fifty taken prisoners, their 
pontoon bridge cut away, the huts and forage burnt, 
and a large number of cattle driven into the Amer- 
ican lines. The address and gallantry of the officers, 
the bravery and patience of the troops, exhibited on 
that occasion, did them much honor. Throughout 
this year, Major Maxwell was stationed on the lines, 
where it required incessant vigilance to keep the 
British from gaining the highlands, and thus open- 
ing a communication between New York and Canada. 

On the 18th of October, 1781, Lord Cornwallis and 
his army surrendered. In September, 1782, the New 
Hampshire brigade and the first brigade of the Mas- 
sachusetts troops furmed a division under Major 
General Lord Stirling; while the second and third 
Massachusetts brigades were under Major General 
Howe, the whole being under the command of Major 
General Heath. 

In August, 1783, Major Maxwell received a com- 
mission as lieutenant colonel, to take rank October 
12th, 1782. The disbanding of the army, partly owing 
to the embarrassed state of the national treasury, 
required much time; and it was not until the spring 
of 1783, that Major Maxwell left the army and re- 
turned to his home in Charlemont. In July, 1799, 
he embarked at Hartford, Conn., for the West Indies, 
and while on his passage home, he died of a fever, on 
the 14th of October, 1799, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. 
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{Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
SLEIGH-BELLS. 


—————rrm 
BY LOUISE DUPER. 
eee 


O merry nights, so clear and bright, 
When starlight, spilt into the snow, 
Makes all the broad white fields alight, 

And frosted spire-tips twinkle so ; 


When trailing through the sleeping street, 
And o'er the silent country plain, 

The sleigh-bells, with their jingle sweet, 
Charm all the air like silver rain. 


O merry bells, that laugh and ring; 

O merry sleighs, that glide and glance; 
TI hear the winds that follow sing 

A little story of romance. 


I hear them tell with frosty notes, 
And o’er and o'er a thousand times, 
What birds will sing with clearer throats 
Next spring amid the wedding chimes. 


For pretty Madge came home last night 
With a new joy in her sweet eyes, - 
And it was rare to see their light, 
And blushes on her fair cheek rise. 


The bells were gay, but not too high 

To hush his words, though sft they were; 
And as the frolic winds came by, 

They felt her lips in answer stir. 


The glad chimes @ied into the night, 
But you shall hear, O still white dells, 
Through May leaves, rustling in the light, 
The melody of wedding-bells! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GIP AND HER MISTRESS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“Burt cannot I ride forward and gain the shelter 
of your master’s house before the storm bursts upon 
us?” 

“Spect ye mought, may be—but fact is, sir, ole 
mass’ aint overly pleasant wid strangers, specially 
now, when de Yankees is prowlin’ round promiscous.” 

“If your master has a desire to further the designs 
of the Confederate government, he will extend to 
me the hospitalities of his house,” throwing back a 
short cavalry cloak and revealing the uniform ofa 
Confederate officer. 

Jake took a step backward, as if stricken with 
sudden awe, gaped in open-mouthed and wide-eyed 
wonder, ducking his head, finally, and giving the 
bunch of crinkly wool that hung over his ebony 
forehead a jerk. 

** Scuse me, Mass’ Gineral, Jake’s poor ign’ant nig- 
ger; don’t know nofin’ no ways. I'll just open de gate 
ri, h’ off, sure.” 

Siowly the gate swung back; the horseman was 
about to dash through, when there was a rush anda 
quick tramp of hoofs, and a girlish figure, seated on 
a small Arabian, lithe, graceful and fleet as the wind, 
flew past him through the arched way. 

“Laws! ef dare aint Gip!” was Jake’s startled 
ejaculation. 

The horseman tightened his reins, gave his horse a 
signal, and went bounding over the well-gravelled 
road after the Arabian. The girl, becoming conscious 
of pursuit, slackened her speed and allowed him to 
come up. 

“As we seem to be riding with the same end in view, 
suppose we ride in company?” she said. 

“Willingly. I am pressing forward to gain the 
shelter of Colonel Stanwood’s house. Perhaps you 
are a member of his family?” 

“T am his daughter—Zaidee Stanwood—at your 
service.” 

“Allow me to introduce myself—Major Ranelle, of 
the Stonewall Brigade. And now let us ride for dear 
life. There comes a flaw of wind. Ah!” 

One of those sudden and furious gales which so fre- 
quently arise in the extreme South, struck them full 
in the face. The major’s powerful charger was for a 
moment staggered, but the little Arabian, lowering 
her head, sped onward with tossing mane, and per- 
haps a dim remembrance of her native sands and 
sweeping siroccos. They drew rein finally in front 

of a low, rambling sort of tenement, pretentious, no 
doubt in its day, but wearing now an appearance of 
neglect sad to contemplate. Two or three lounging 
negroes sprang to hold their horses. Zaidee called 
out, as she ran up the veranda steps: 

“Come in, quick! There comes the rain;” which 
unceremonious mingling of injunction and invitation 
the major was uot slow to accept. Colonel Stanwood 
gave this unexpected guest a grim welcome, com- 
pounded of suspicion and curiosity, but brightened 
up a little upon hearing that he had the honor of 
entertaining a bearer of special despatches from Gen- 
eral Beauregarit. 

«One must be carefal,” he apologized, ‘‘ about ad- 
mitting strangers. Colonel Floyd, who owns the 
adjoining plantation, harbored a sneaking Yankee 
spy for a week, and never discovered the fellow’s 
character until too late. I think the colonel must 
have been blind, however, for there’s always some- 
thing about a Yankee that betrays his plebeian origin, 

I defy one to impose upon me.” 

“Your caution does you great honor,” said the 
major, ina pleasant tone. “I admire your penetra- 
tion. I carry sealed orders, but I have here a pass 


“Tt is quite unnecessary to produce it. Your word, 
and the uniform you wear, are a sufficient passport 
to my favor,” and the colonel waved his hand in a 
wonderfully majestic style. ‘I am glad to be able to 
offer you the shelter of my roof, fur the storm is un- 
usually severe.” 

Loose clapboards rattled, shutters creaked and 
slammed, the wind howled and drove the rain in 
milky torrents against the windows; the crazy old 
house seemed ready to come tumbling about the ears 
of its inmates; and in the midst of the confusion the 
door opened, and in ,rushed Zaidee with her maid 
clinging to her skirts. 

“You foolish Rose,” she cried, ‘do you think to 
secure your safety by keeping near me? Why, I’m 
so terrified I don’t know what I’m about. O papa! 
O Major Ranelle! We shall all be blown away, or 
drowned, or something dreadful!” 

The house servants hal congregated in the hall, 
and filled up ogcasional pauses in the storm with 
ejaculations, groans and shrieks of terror, as an un- 
usually vivid flash of lightning rent the sky and cleft 
its way through the storm, or the thunder beat its 
long roll in their immediate vicinity. The major was 
devoting himself to the task of soothing Z vidlee’s ter- 
rors, and finding it a most @elightful occupation, when, 
in the midst of a miniature hurricane, there was a 
diversion made by the appearance on the scene of, 
T’'tl venture to say, the most completely drenched in- 
dividual you ever saw. He burst in the hall door, 
followed by a gust of wind that threatened to lift the 
house off its foundation, and, failing in that, went 
howling up the staircase and shrieking through 
keyholes, losing itself, finatly, somewhere in the 
upper region of the house, and subsiding, as if weary 
of the strife. 

“Ugh!” said the new-comer, shaking himself like 
a great shaggy dog, ‘“ Pm completely soaked. Come 
forward, some of you, and get off this dripping over- 
coat.”” N 
Two or three negroes started forward to obey, just 
as Colonel Stanwood appeared at the parlor door. 
“*Halloo! Dwight, is that you? Did you blow 
over, or raindown? You, Sam, kindle a firein here; 
it’s cold asanorthern Christmas. This way, Dwight.” 
Mr. Dwight was certainly very much at his ease 
fur a man who had just taken such an involuntary 
shower-bath, fur he stepped over the threshold as 
nonchalantly as if going to a full-dress reception, in 
immaculate kids and glossy broadcloth. He greeted 
Zaidee with such evident empressement that the major, 
standing by, could not fail to see how the land lay in 
that quarter; but when the colonel, in his usual 
pompous style, introduced the two, Mr. Dwight 
seemed suddenly struck with admiration for the fine 
proportions of the major, for he devoured his personelle 
from head to foot. The other gravely returned the 
prolonged gaze, ing not a whit disturbed thereby. 
Wheeling about, finally, Mr. Dwight approached 
the now blazing fire, prepared to dry bis damp gar- 
ments and retail, at the same time, the neighborhood 
gossip. 

“They say Floyd’s lost more than half his field 
hands; coaxed off by the thieving Yankee spy he har- 
bored so long. How they get off is more than I can 
guess, though I think it more than likely the poor 
creatures take to the swamps, where more than half 
of them will perish with hunger.” 

“It’sabominable! atrocious!” roared Colonel Stan- 
wood. ‘I’li hang the first Yankee who dares set fvot 
on my plantation; and I’ll shoot the first negro who 
starts torun away.” The latter in an elevated tone, 
for the benefit of such of his house servants as might 
be within hearing. 

“Yes, but the trouble is you can’t catch them at 
it. You go to bed feeling secure, and wake up to find 
half your fortune has walked off in the night—scat- 
tered to the four winds—and you are powerless to re- 
cover it.” 

“Where are the hounds? Zounds! sir, I thought 
Colonel Floyd a man of some spirit!” 

“The dogs were out all day, but the trail ran into 
the creek, and of course nothing could be done.” 

The storm had now subsided, the wind having 
blown itself into quietude. The colonel’s temper clear- 
ing with the atmosphere, he pressed his guests to 
spend the night with him, and gave orders that din- 
ner should be upon the table at the usual hour. Major 
Ranelle entertained Zaidee with a description of a 
late engagement in which, though greatly outnum- 
bered, the Confederate forces were, as usual, victori- 
ous, leaving nearly every mudsill hors du combat. 
This put the colonel in great glee, and by the time 
dinner was announced he had procured a full list of 
the different battles in which the major had been 
personally engaged, and was ready to strike hands 
with him as a true son of the South. Upon hearing 
the summons to dinner, Mr. Dwight, with great 
alacrity, presented his arm to lead Zaidee out, and 
she, however reluctant, was forced to allow him to 
conduct her to the table. The major, without ap- 
pearing to give the subject a thought, followed after 

with his host, and soon found himself seated at that 
gentleman’s right, with Zaidee and Mr. Dwight op- 
posite. The eyes of the latter followed his every 
movement, and it was not long ere he became con- 
scious of the scrutiny. Without appearing in the least 
disturbed, he kept up his conversation with the 
colonel, joined him in denouncing the North, and in 
predicting the speedy recognition of Southern inde- 
pendence by England and France. 

Zaidee said little, and seemed to shrink from the 
attentions offered her so profusely by the gentleman 
at her side; and when wine was brought on, she arose 
quickly, as if greatly relieved. 











from General Beauregard—” 


apartment, she encountered her old nurse, “my | 
head aches, and I’m sick of this horrid war talk, and | 
I wish you and I were up North,” throwing ber arms 
about Amy’s neck and laying the white cheek against 
the dark. 

“Taint any better up dare, I’m thinkin’; only dey’s 
fightin’ on ’tother side.” 

“That makes all the difference in the world,” cried 
Zaidee, brightening up; “‘ the other side is the right 
side, I don’t care who hears me say it!” 

“Ohush, honey! Ole mass’ ’u’d be mad if he heard 
you talk dat ar way. And an officer in de house, 
too! He might ’rest ye for talkin’ treason, and take 
ye to jail like dey did the governess down at Mass’ 
Alington‘s,” 

“And, O Mamma Amy, what do you suppose has 
become of those poor people who ran away from 
Colonel Floyd’s?” 

Amy’s lips closed firmly, and she shook her head. 
“Don’t know, honey. De good Lord watches over 
de sparrers; pears like he wont lose sight of such 
as we.” 

Down in thedining-room the three gentlemen con- 
tinued their discussions with great unanimity, and the 
colonel, waxing warm over his wine, reiterated his 
opinion of Yankees in general, and Yankee spies in 
particular, together with his fixed determination to 
see justice meted out to the first one of the class that 
crossed his path. 

“ You may have the chance ere long. I heard to- 
day a description of one supposed to be somewhere in 
the vicinity. Your pardon, Major Ranelle, but I must 
confess the description fits you in a way that is truly 
wonderful.” 

“Sir!” thundered the colonel. ‘* Zounds! man, 
what do youmean? Would you insult a guest under 
my very nose?” 

Dwight turned pale, and muttered an apology, but 
the major waved it back with sublime indifference. 
“A mistake is always excusable; but let me urge 
you to be more careful in future. A Confederate offi- 
cer does not care to be compared to the class of per- 
sons of whom we were speaking.” 

“All right,” assented the colonel; ‘‘ since you par- 
don Mr. Dwight so readily, 1 can but follow your 
example; and now let us unite in drinking ‘ confusion 
tothe cabinet at Washington, and success to the cause 
of Southern rights!’ ” ; 

The three glasses were filled, clicked together, and 
emptied, and with this toast the party arose and 
sought the parlor. ° 

Zaidee, who was quite a proficient in music, found 
in the major an able assistant, and it was not long 
before their voices were blending in har i ac- 
cord. They sang so long that Dwight, who had hov- 
ered about them as if on guard, finally deserted his 
post and went off to smoke a cigar with the colonel. 
Still the music went on, and neither singer thought 
of weariness. Near the close of a piece, Zaidee be- 
came conscious that some one was trying to attract 
her attention at one of the windows opening upon the 
veranda. Asshe uttered the last note, and allowed 
her fingers to glide softly over a few closing chords, 
she raised her eyes and saw Amy making the most 
energetic demonstrations. Thinking it some house- 
hold matter upon which she was tu be consulted, 
Zaidee laughingly resigned her seat to the major, who 
instantly struck into a lively waltz. 

‘What is it, Mamma Amy?” 

* Lor, bless you, honey! Come dis way, quick. I’ve 
got somefin to tell, but don’t ye go for to be scart, or 
scream, or do anything to ’tract ’tention.” 

“For pity’s sake, what do you mean?” asked 
Zaidee, in the low tone in which Amy had addressed 
her. 

“ Jest dis,” laying her hand on the girl’sarm. ‘“I- 
heard dat Dwight a tellin’ Mass’ Stanwood dat de man 
in de parlor was a Yankee spy!” 

“ Oo Amy—” 

“Hush, honey! And den mass’ swore he’d come 
right in and shoot him, but Dwight he over-persuaded 
him to let him get to bed fust, and den dey could 
cotch him easier; and dey is jest plannin’ how dey 
can get him and deliver him to the military so he may 
be hanged.” 

“Amy, something must be done to save him!” 

* You’s got de courage, I know, and you’s the only 
one that wont be missed ;” and then Amy whispered 
a few hasty directions, and the girl went back to the 
parlor with every pulse wildly throbbing, but out- 
wardly calm. 

The major’s waltz was not yet concluded, and she 
motioned him to continue, while she bent low beside 
him, and said. 

** Your secret is discovered, but if you will follow 
my directions I am certain I can save you.” His 
hands faltered fur an instant, but immediately caught 
up the quick melody and went on. His nerves were 
like iron, and his heart steeled against any fate. She 
continued, ‘ You will not show, by word or look, that 
you know aught of the discovery we have made, but 
allow yourself to be shown to your room, and there 
await my coming.” 

The gentleman pressed her hand, murmured his 
thanks; she took his seat and dashed off into the 
most bewildering of fantasias, in the midst of which 
her fatherand Mr. Dwight came in; some one alluded 

to the lateness of the hour, lights were brought, and 
each guest assigned to bis room. 

Ziidee arranged her music, closed the piano, and 
tripped up the stairway singing. 

The major found himself in an apartment opening 
upon the veranda, and after examining his trusty 
revolver, he extinguished his light and stationed him- 
self close to one of the tall, door-like windows, await- 








“O Mamma Amy,” she cried, as, entering her own 








long to wait, and as she glided up to fhe window he 
opened it and stepped out beside her. Gathering her 
cloak about her, she motioned him to follow, and led 
the way to a grove at no great distance from the 
house, where, to the major’s surprise, stood his own 
trusty horse and the little Arabian, saddled and 
bridled. 

He was ready to protest against her accompanying 
him, but she stayed his words with a peremptory 
order to “be silent if you value your life,” and de- 
taching her bridle from the limb over which it had 
been thrown, she vaulted into the saddle—an example 
the major was fain to follow. Keeping their horses 
on the soft turf, they soon reached a grass-grown 
lane leading in a direction directly opposite to that 
taken by the main road. Here they rode like the 
wind, Gip keeping at the side of her larger companion, 
as if determined not to be distanced. 

How long they rode thus in silence the major could 
never tell, neither had he any idea of the distance 
traversed, His mind was full of conflicting emotions ; 
his own danger, which he knew to be imminent, the 
secret mission with which he was charged, the lonely 
night-ride with his lovely companion, who was lead- 
ing him he knew not whither, all contributed to fur- 
nish him with fruitful themes for reflection. He was 
keenly alive to the fact that Zaidee was, perhaps, 
perilling ber life in order to save his; and it did not 
need this thought to awaken within bis breast senti; 
ments of a peculiarly tender nature toward the young 
laly. The rush of cool air was bracing, and as they 
galloped onward he began to long to hear her voice. | 
So he spoke: 

** Have we much farther to go?” 

‘Only to the woods you see yonder at the right. 
It contains a deserted cabin, where I think you can 
remain in safety until I can send you assistance.” 
“‘Thanks are but poor compensation for services 
such as you are rendering me, but, poor as is the coin, 
itis yours in unstinted measure. Had I not, however, 
better ride on as far as possible to-night?” 

“You promised to follow my direction, and my 
advice is that you stop at the place I have indicated, 
until my messenger arrives to guide you. “The coun- 
try between here and New Orleans is full of straggling 
bodies of soldiers, and once in contact with any of 
them you may consider your race ended. The cabin 
in question bas the reputation of being haunted, and 
there is little danger of your being molested by the 
superstitious inhabitants of the neighborhood.” 

“< Miss Stanwood,” said the major, ‘is it possible I 
never saw you until within a few hours? I seem to 
have known you for years. God only knows what is 
to be my fate, but providing I get through in safety, 
and you do not forbid it, I shall look forward impa- 
tiently to the moment when I shall be permitted to 
return and renew the acquaintance.” 

*‘T shall pray for your safety,” said Zaidee, softly, 
*‘ and if, at the dawn of happier times, you care to re- 
visit the scene of this night’s adventure, I shall doubt- 
less be here to welcome you. But here we are,” and 
she drew up before a ruined hut. 

The moon was dimly shining through broken 
clouds, revealing the utter desolation and loneliness 
of the place. Tall trees stood like sentinels, close up 
to the remains of what had once been the abode of 
human beings. There was silence all around, and 
something weird and strange in the adventure which 
exactly suited the major, inured as he was to every 
description of hardship and danger. Every influence 
of time and place combined to draw the two young 
hearts together. thing in the sol ity of the 
forest whispered vague thoughts of tenderness which 
neither dared acknowledge. 

He plead to be allowed to ride back with her at 
least a portion of the way, but she utterly refased to 
allow it. Bidding him, therefore, a soft “ good-by,” 
the girl set off on her homeward way, reaching in 
safety the grove whence she started, and finding there 
the husband of her faithful Amy, who was awaiting 
her return, and who volunteered the information that 
“Ole mass’ and dat Dwight done gone toward de 
Corners dis tree hours.” 

Amy assisted her young mistress to retire as speed- 
ily as possible, and nothing more was seen of Zaidee 
until she came gliding down the following morning, 
full of wonder and astonishment at the appearance 
of her father and Mr. Dwight, booted and spurred, 
and looking very much the worse for their hard and 
profitless ride. Her surprise, when told of the des- 
picable character of the man who had so sadly abused 
the hospitalities of her father’s house was extreme, 
and no one made more conjectures as to the manner 
in which the sudden escapade could have been 
effected. 

In the meantime, how fared the major? After 
listening to Gip’s retreating footsteps until they died 
away in the distance, he secured bis horse and decided 

to explore the cabin, in order to see what sort of ac- 
commodation it afforde|. Striking a light, and cau- 
tiously shading it that it might not betray his hiding- 
place, providing any person were near enough to 
observe it, he pushed open the creaking door and 
entered. The apartment was large, but contained 
nothing besides a few empty boxes. A rude ladder 
led to an upper room, or loft. Ascending to thik, he 
found a bundle of straw in one corner, and deciled 
to bring up his saddle for a pillow and make his bed 
here. : 

The night seemed interminable. Once or twice he 
feli asleep, but was awakened by dreams of pursuit 
and capture, of struggle and conflict, in which the 
beautiful face of Zaidee always shone upon him like 
a star, guiding him onward to safety and peace. At 
length, toward morning, he fell into a dreamless 











ing the development of Zaidee’s plans. He had not 


sleep, and it was broad daylight when he awoke. 
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.| The ding day 1 also endless, and what 
| | with his desire to be on his way, and his fear of dis- 
i covery, he quite worked himself into a fever of im- 
fe ti The lete solitude depressed his spirits, 
and had he not possessed the most perfect contidence 
in Zaidee, he could never have watched and waited 
the long day through. 

At length the wished-for night drew near, and the 
major retreated to the loft in order to reconnoitre his 
position. Anxiously he peered through its one broken 
window, closely scanning the adjacent furest in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of some one coming to his relief. 
The trees cast tremulous shadows in the faint moon- 
light; he mistook their indistinct outlines for the 
figures of men stealthily creeping toward the cabin. 
As he listened, he heard, fur off to the right, the 
“hoo, hoo” of an owl. Another on the left seemed 
to reply to it, and then another, and another, caught 
up the wild note, until the forest seemed to be swarm- 
ing with these birds of night. 

Presently a man stole trom between the trees, a 
second quickly fullowed, then a third, then so many 
he could no longer count them, and the lone watcher 
heard them congregate in the room below, until it 
seemed as if he were completely surrounded and 
hemmed in by a regiment of men. 

F He had no doubt that his capture was the sole 

object of the gathering, and resolving to sell his life 
i us dearly as possible, he grasped his revolver and 
) faced the aperture at the top of the ladder, deter- 
( mined to tire upon his enemies as they asceniled. 
{ The important mission with which he was charged 
\ 








might fail, but the good cause must, in the end, pre- 
vail; and to be so near the fulfilment of his hopes— 
to have come thus far in safety—to die there alone, 
with none but Heaven’s all-seeing eye to bear witnexs 
to the foul deed! Farewell, then, to Zaidee, to life, 
fame, military honor; aud God protect the right, and 
bring the old flag safe through tle conflict, with all 
her stars still brightly burning. 

A murmur of voices arcse beneath him, lights 
flashed up through the crevices in the floor, and no 
immediate assault appearing to be contemplated, the 
major crept toward the rude stairway, intent upon 
hearing what was going on below. The first words 
that fell upon his ears were in the unmistakable 
negro dialect. 

* Tell ye what, boys, I's off fur Orleans dis yer night, 
a sure! Mass’ Stanwood ‘look for me in de mornin’ an’ 
( he wont find me,’ like de Bible tells about. Ki! wan't 

he mad when he couldn’t cotch dat Yankee!” And 
Jake uttered one of his peculiar laughs at the recol- 

lection of his master’s anger. 

V The major recognized him as the man who had 
opened the gate tur him at the entrance of Colonel 
Stanwood’s grounds, and having nothing to fear, he 
listened from were curiosity as the conversation went 
on below. He bad heard that such secret weetings 
were held among the negroes, and greatly enjoyed 
the thought of being a spectator of their proceedings. 

Presently one of the number struck up the famous 
John Brown song, in which all joined with a will, 
improvising a verse which struck the major as pro- 
phetic, “ We’ll tight tur our freedom and win de bat- 
J stle, too,” at the close of whieh a voice shouted, “ I'll 

gib you a speech, boys,” and mounting a box, the 
J impromptu oration began, amid encouraging cheers 





from the sable crowd. The speaker displayed not a 
little genius fur oratery, and, in his uncultivated 
way, stated the case plainly and to the perfect satis- 
faction of his audience. He interlarded his perora- 
tion with Bible references, and quotations from fourth 
of July orations, which he had chanced to hear in 
former days, concluding finally with an appeal for 
the vld flag. 

“Our masy’rs dey hab lived under dat flag, dey got 
dere wealth under it, and ebry thing beautiful for 
dere children. Under it dey hab grind us up and put 
usin dere pockets for money. But de fust minute 
dey tink dat ole flag mean ftreeduin for we colored 
people, dey pull it right down and run up de rag ob 
dere own!” (Applause from the listening crowd, and 
an unperceived movement on the ladder.) “ But 
we’ll neber desert de ole tlag, boys—neber! We hab 
lib under it for eighteen hundred and sixty three years, 
and we’ll die fur it now!” Which display of crono- 
logical lore so overpowered the audience that the 
major was in their midst ere they had recovered from 
its effects. 

‘My triend,” said he, ‘I heartily endorse your 
sentiments.” 

“Hil Who's dis yere?” cried one, eyeing the uni- 
form suspiciously. 

“You go long,” said Jake, contemptuously, “ dis 
yere’s my business. Mass’ Ginerel, Miss Zaidee she 
sent you «As, and I’s ready to start for Orleans wid ye 
dis minute.” 

The major unfolded the scrap of paper the man 
handed him, and, by the light of the blazing pine 
knot, read these words: 





** You may place implicit trust in the bearer. He 
is perfectly familiar with the way you are to go, and 
will guide you insafety. I shall not cease to pray for 
your deliverance, and for the success of the cause for 
which you have dared so much. ZAIDEE.” 





_ A few moments the major lingered, speaking to the 
brave men who, once assured of his true character, 
clustered around him, begging to be taken along. 
What could he say except to repeat the wearying 
advice, to ‘‘wait and be patient?” They who had 
watched so long for the promised dawn, found it hard 
to linger trom day to day, disappointed, hoping, pray- 
ing for the deliverance that tarried so long. Bidding 
his old companiuns farewell, Jake led up the major’s 
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horse, mounted the charger he had provided for him- 
Self, and led the way through the wood. 

Ere morning dawned the city was in sight, and be- 
fure General Butler had breakfasted, he had listened 
to the report of his trusty scout, and had given him 
fresh instractions. The major passed through many 
trying scenes, rendered the cause good service, and 
was publicly complimented by the general on more 
than one occasion. 

When the war ended, he redeemed his promise to 
visit Colonel Stanwood’s plantation, and to-day, 
should you call at a certain house in a thriving New 
England village, you would recognize in its mistress 
the Zaidee of our story. Furthermore, provided you 
meet a graceful equestrienne swerping by like the 
wind on a fleet Arabian, be sure you have seen Gip 
and her mistress. 





DOG STORIES. 





A friend relates that the family dog, Jip by name, 
being a great favorite, was generally invited to be 
present at lunch time, and was well remembered with 
occasional tit-bits. One day one of the family did not 
return trom a shopping excursion until atter lunch 
had Been served. She had not long bven seated at 
home, when Jip, who had at first saluted her, left 
the room, and presently returned with a piece of 
bread in his mouth, which he-laid in the young lady’s 
lap. She threw it aside, but the dog immediately 
returned it to her. She was about to chide him for 
his annoyance, when it occurred to her that the dog 
had probably noticed her absence trom the table, and 
was now doing his best to make amends for it. Of 
course, after that, Jip was in higher favor than ever. 
Many incidents seem to prove that dogs sometimes 
understand much that is said to them. An English % 
gentleman relates that his gamekeeper would send 
his dog from the field with orders to bring him a cer- 
tain bolt, say No. 4, and the dog would receive no 
other from the servant bat the number ordered. 
Many cases have occurred where dogs have attached 
themselves to companies of men, instead of any par- 
ticular owrier, and become part of the organization. 
Oue such belongs toa fire engine company in New 
York, At the first tap of the bell he is on the alert, 
and “runs with the machine” with as much appar- 
ent interest as the most veteran fireman. We have 
often seen him thus passing our office. A dog form- 
erly belonging to one of the companies of this city 
saved the lives of several children by rushing through 
the fire and dragging them out. A dog named Mon- 
Stace was attached to the French army during the 
wars of Napoleon, where he rendered many important 
services. One night a party of* Austrians were ad- 
vancing secretly to the attack, but Monstace smelt 
them out, aroused the guard, and the enemy, finding 
themselves discovered, retired. rer this he was duly 
enrolled as a ber of a regi t, and received the 
daily rations of wgrenadier. During afight, he would 
bark incessantly at the enemy, and make a charge 
when he saw @ good opportunity. One day hg dis- 
covered a dog in the opposite ranks, and attacking 
-him furiously, atter a hard “struggle, gave him a 
severe drubbing, though he came out of the combat 
with the loss of an ear. On another occasion a spy 
entered the army unsuspected, us he spoke the French 
language perfectly; but Moustace no svoner scented 
him than he seized him by the leg, barking fiercely. 
This led to an ination and the detecti6n of the 
spy, who forfeited his life. In the famous battle of 
Austerlitz, a standard bearer was set upon by nine 
or ten Austrians; Monstace came to his aid, and after. 
a desperate siruggle, in which three of the Austrians 
were slain, the standard bearer. fell, with his flag 
wrapped around his body. Those remaining tried to 
tear it away, but just then a discharge of grape shot 
swept them away, and also took off one of Monstace’s 
paws; but the brave dog seized the flag with his 
teeth, ture it loose and bere it to the camp. For this 
exploit he was decorated with a red ribbon and a 
medal, with the inscription, “ He lost his leg at Aus- 
terlitz, and saved the flag of his regiment.” He was 
tinally killed in a battle by a cannon ball, and buried 
on the field. A stone was erected at his grave with 
the epitaph, “ Here lies the brave Munstace.” 











THE WORLD AND ITS BEAUTIES? 

The world is only wicked and weary to those who 
are sated with its delights, or who are incapable of 
appreciating them. The material world itself sets 
such an example of brightneas and cheerrulness, that 
it is quite wonderful how any one can imagine for a 
moment that weariness could possibly be one of its 
attributes. The year dies in the gloom and bitterness 
of winter, but the fresh and young beauties of nature 
revive again in the spring. Nature is perpetually 
renewing her charms and multiplying her gifts. If 
man could only renew his lite in like manner, he might 
live forever without weariness, and find the world— 
even this so-called wicked world—a paradise to all 
eternity. The sun fs always shining, the flowers are 
always blooming, the birds are always singing, the 
golden grain is always waving somewhere in this 
wicked world. 





“Susan,” said an Irishman to his fellow-servant, 
“why are the bells ringing?” ‘In honor of the 
princess’s birthday,” was the reply. ‘ Be easy, 





jewel,” rejoined Pat, “none of your tricks upon 
travellers; twas the Prince of Wales’s on the 9th, 
and how can-it be his sister’s twelve days after, un- 


(From the Portemontts Chronicle.) 
THE WINTER RAIN. 


I wearied of the stormy hours, 
And shaped my song to murmuring words ;— 
I longed to hear the song of birds, 

And watch the bloom of woodland flowers. 


O waiting heart, no more complain; 
The shadows fly, the morning breaks; 
And, with a touch of light, God makes 

A glory of the winter rain! 


Where icy splendors flash and gleam 
In forest depths, alone I stand ;— 
I seem to dwell in fairy-land, 

And, wondering, gaze as in a dream. 


Here are the diamond's sunset dyes; 
The opal's blush, the ruby‘s flame; 
And jewels rare of every name, 

Thick as the stars in midnight skies. 


No kingly crown is half so fair 
As that which decks the pine-tree’s crest: 
No gems e’er shone on beauty's breast 
Like those the oak and maple wear. 


The common path—in childhood known— 
Transfigured now before me lies :— 
A gate that leads to Paradise; 
An aisie with shattered rainbows strown! 
ALBERT LAIGHTON. 





AN UNKNOWN HEROINE. 





“THERE will be a new guest to-day at dinner,” 
said one of my friends at our Paris pension, “ but one 
who will not add much to our gayety, as it is an old 
lady of seventy-six, named Madame d’Argevel.” 

Accordingly, while sitting beture dinner in the 
salon, there entered a lady, who perhaps had once 
been tall, but was now bent nearly double. She was 
very plainly, even poorly dressed, was lame, and 
walked with difficulty, leaning on a stick. Her face 
was elongated and care-worn, and the dim expres- 
sion of her eyes showed that their sight was fast fail- 
ing. Yet there was an air of peace and repose in the 
figure, and an expression of gentle benevulence in 
the wan features, combined with that indefinable 
look of a gentlewomai,which no outward accessories, 
however unfavorable, can destroy. 

In the course of the evening a lady, whom I had 
observed in conversation with Madame d’Argevel, 
came and sat beside me. “ You would not imagine,” 
she said, ‘‘ that that old lady was once a celebrated 
beauty, one of the belles of the court of Napoleon the 
First, and much favored and beloved by the empress, 
Some day I will tell you her history,” 

After that evening, Madame d'Argevel came occa- 
sionally to dine at the pension, and I had the plea- 
sure of making ber acquaintance. Partly from her- 
self and partly from her friend, I heard the following 
particulars of her life. 

She was of noble birth, and, as I have before said, 
was a celebrated beauty at the court of the first Na- 
poleon. While very young, she married a brave svl- 
dier, Colonel d’Argevel, and ia the year 1830 she and 
her husband were residing in apartments on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. The colonel happened to 
be absent from home when the first of ‘‘the three 
glorious days of July” dawned. Crowds of men, 
armed with all sorts of weapons, rushed along, shots 
were tired in all directions, and Madame d’Argevel 
could not refraif from going to her window to see what 
was passing. Fighting, combats hand-to-hand, were 
going on everywhere, bullets hissing like hail, almost 
every sharp “ ping ” announcing the fallof a human 
being. y 

“For God’s sake, madame,” cried her servant, 
* come away from the window. Who knows but one 
of those bullets may reach you?” 

“No,” replied the soldier’s wife, “I must stay and 
see what passes. You, Josephine, can retire tu the 
back room.” 

As she spoke, a young man fell wounded just op- 
posite the window, and at the same moment, a little 
boy of four or five years old rushed across the boule- 
vard, threw himself on the prostrate form and in 
agony more bitter than childhood often knows, cried, 
“ Papa, mon papa!” 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Madame (d’Argevel, ‘‘ the 
child will be shot;” and, breaking away from her 
faithful maid, who tried in vain to restrain her, she 
rushed into the street, and making her way amidst 
the insurgents, seized the boy in her arms, and tried 
to carry him back to ber house. But the little fellow 
struggled manfully. ‘“ Papa! I wont leave papa!” 

“Come with me, my child,” said Madame d’Arge- 
vel, ‘‘and I promise you we will try to save your 
papa.” 

The boy looked in her brave, sweet fuce, and then, 
with the unerring instinct ot childhood, clasped his 
little arms around her neck; and she, unheeding the 
flying bullets, made her way towards the nearest 
restaurant, where the people, knowing her husband, 
would be likely to lend her the aid she needed. While 
walking along with the child in her arms, she felt 
just above the ankle a slight shock and pain, like 
what would be caused by a blow from a small stone. 
She paid no attention to it, but went on, reached the 
closed door of the restaurant, and with much diffi- 
culty succeeded in getting admittance. Having 
placed the child in safety, and leaving him much 
against his will, she persuaded two of the men of the 
establishment to accompany her back to where the 
wounded man was lying. Almost as if by miracle, 





less, indade, they are twins?” 


he had escape! being trampled upon, and they suc- 


“| absence, ready money might be needed. 


of the nearest chemist; who, aueneety enoagh, nee 
pened to be his relative. While in the absence ofa 
surgeon, Madame d*Argevel was aiding the chemist 
t» bind up the wound in a temporary manner, she 
suddenly turned sick and faint. ‘ Madame, you are 

led!” exclaimed the man. And indeed a stream 
of blood was trickling from her foot. The tiring hav- 
ing by this time abated, she, and at her request, the 
wounded mar, were transported to her apartments; 
his relative, the chemist. having no accommodation 
to offer him. A surgeon was at length, and with 
much difficulty procured, and the young man’s 
wound, although severe, was found to be not mortal. 
But the wound which Madame «(’Argevel had re- 
ceived was a very serious one. Thesuargeon who first 
saw it pronounced amputation to be necessary. But 
that evening, the excellent wife of Louis Philippe, 
that beloved Queen Marie Amelie, who lately de- 
scended into an alien bat au honored grave, having 
heard of the occurrence, sent to Ma lame d’Argevel a 
present of a thonsend francs, and the king’s surgeon, 
Dupuytren, to visit her. Of course the money was 
not meant as a reward, but was a thoughtful act of 
kindness, the queen judging that in the unsettled 
state of public affairs, and during Colonel d’Argevel’s 
Dupuytren 
and another surgeon, almost equally eminent, visited 
the invalid daily during several months; taking, by 
the queen’s desixe, as much care of her wound as if 
she had been a member of the royalfamily. But, al- 
though they saved the limb, they could not preserve 
their patient from a life-long lameness, attended at 
times by acute suffering. 

“ But,” said she, when telling me the tale, “I felt 
more than repaid by seeing the joyous meetirg be- 
tween the dear little boy and his father.” 

It was an unpleasant surprise for Colonel d’Arge- 
vel on his-return, to find his apartments turned into 
@ hospital, and his still beautiful wife (she was then 
about forty years old) laid on a bed of suffering, and 
maimed for life. 

Some time afterwards, King Louis Philippe sent to 
offer her the cross of the Legion of Honor, but the 
proffered honor was declined with thanks. 

The dear old lady lived on, cheerful and contented 
although bearing the weight of seventy-six years, 
and of almost as many sorrows as can afflict human- 
ity. She hala friend, a lady whom she loved asa 
sister, and who, through unforeseey causes, was re- 
duced to penury. An opening offered for her in 
Italy, but in order to avail herself of it and to pay her 
debts in France, a sum of money was required. 
Madame d’Argevel, never shrinking from self-sacri- 
fice, obtained this by mortgaging her slendet pension, 
and engaging to pay half of it every year until the 
debt should be liquidated. Her friend, with many 
professions of gratitude and promises of speedy re- 
payment, took her departure for Italy, but since that 
time, no tidings ever came of her. All inquiries 
respecting her have proved fruitless, and Madame 
d’Argevel believes her to be dead, the old lady’s gen- 
erous mind refusing to recognize the possibility of 
ingratitude and deception in one whom she hail so 
loved and trusted. A very small sum is all that re- 
mains for her to live on. The present emperor and 
empress, whose liberality is well known, would no 
doubt make her a handsome present if her claims 
were laid before thes; but. the old lady, with her 
feeli of bl , would not herself make 
the request, and she has Do friend or relative to doit 
for her. 

1t would be like asking for alms,” she said; “I 
can live on what I have, and it will not be for long. 
But,” she added, with a touch of pardonable vanity, 
a swile lightirg up ber dim eyer and wasted features, 
“times are changed since the great court painter of 
Napoleon the First took my likeness at the command 
of the empress, who hung it up in her private salon. 
That portrait, I am told, was lately sold tur many 
thousand francs.” 

“Tam quite alone in the world, chere madame,’’ 
she said to me one day; ‘all those [ knew and loved 
have gone before me. I had one son, my only child, 
a@ youth of rare promise, and the idol of his father’s 
heart. At the age of nineteen, he became consump- 
tive, we consulted the best physicians, and took him 
to the south, but all in vain; he died in my arms the 
year before I was wounded. My husband never 
recovered the shock of his boy’s death, he, too, was 
taken from me after a lingering illness.” 

**Did not,” I said to her, ‘‘ the young man and the 
child whom you saved show you the gratitude you 
so well deserved from them?” 

“Dear people, they did, indeed. The young man 
was a mechanic residing at some distance from Paris. 
His affairs, in that time of revolution, were not pros- 
perous; and soon after he had recovered from his 
wound, he and his whole family emigrated to Aus- 
tralia. Little Eugene, his boy, grew to be a fine fel- 
low, and during many years he wrote to me regu- 
larly ; but itis now long since I have heard from him. 
I do not think he is forgetful, for he has a fine na- 
ture, but he may be dead, gone to join my own 
Henri.” 

Madame d’Argevel occasionally gives herself the 
luxury, as she esteems it, of dining at our pension, 
where the ladies of the house know and esteem her, 
but at other times she lives in seclusion and uncum- 
plaining penury. Not unhappy, for hers has been a 
noble life, the only true life, of self-sacrifice, and 
‘ verily she shall in no wise lose her reward.’”’ 

There is a sacredness in tears. They are not the 
mark of weakness, but of power! They are the mes- 
sengers of overwhelming grief, of deep contrition, 














ceeded in raising hi:n, and bearing him to the shop 


and of unspeakable love. 
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ONCE IN A LIFE. 


We sat beneath a summer sky, 

All round us summer sunshine lay ; 
We sat together in the bay, 

My sweetheart Kate and I. 


O, there was throbbing at my heart, 
And in my soul the pain was great; 
I spoke, ** We sail to-morrow, Kate, 
And you and I must part."’ 


In mine my darling laid her hand: 
“Trust me!"’ with faithful lips she said; 

Ah, there were never lips so red 

And sweet in all the land! 


I know not how these things may be, 
But, while she answered, like a spell 
The wailing thunder rose and fell, 
And died across the sea. 


Closer in mine she stole her hand, 

And two soft eyes looked up’ and down; 
Ah, there were never eyes so brown 
And deep in all the land! 


“ Look. sweetheart, look !"’ she said; “I heard 
The storm!"’ O me! all round the bay 
The seething clouds were high and gray; 
I looked and spoke no word. 


But fast in mine I griped her hand, 
And rained my kisses on her hair; 
Ah, there were never curls so fair 
And golden in the land! 


We parted. 0, the lifelong pain 

That from that day of parting grew! 
‘Sweetheart,’ she said, “I will be true 

Till death shall part us twain!"’ 


O, would I had been wrecked at sea, 
And tossed and torn by waves and wind, 
Or ever I came home to find 

My Kate no more to me! 


Or ever I came home again, 

My winsome Kate was dead—was dead! 
“Till death shall part us twain,’ she said— 
“Till death shall part us twain.’ 


Here, where she lies alone, I stand, 
And in my soul hot pulses beat; 
Ah, there was never one so sweet 
To me in all the land! 


Strange fatal clouds across the sea! 
Strange, bitter day that saw us part! 
For hope is dead within my heart, 
And never more shall be! 


No more !—I shall behold her faee 

No more! The shadows round me creep, 
Love! I would lay me down and sleep 
With thee a little space. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE STOLEN SILKS. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





“ Ys sir,”’ said the policeman, “‘ Iam an old hand 
at the business. I was a watchman long before the 
present force was organized, and I’ve been in the city 
police ever since they were first put on duty. I take 
a pride in it, sir, and I try honestly to win the re- 
spect and confidence of my superiors. I think l’ve 
done this, and that I may say without vanity that 
there is no member of the furce so well thought of as 
myself. I’ve worked hard for the honor, sir, and I 
think I’ve won it fairly. There are some in the force 
that are jealous of me, and would gladly throw me 
out if they could, but I’ve no fear of their succeed- 
ing, as I’ve made myself too necessary to the au- 
thorities. 


“As you say, sir, l’ve had some strange adventures 


in my day. Some have been trifling enough, while 


others have been such as I wouldn’t care to seek for 


amusement. When I have my duty before me, I’m 


willing to run any risk, but I don’t care to jeopardize 


my life for the mere fun of it, I can tell you. 

“ Well, one of these adventures I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, if you care to listen. It may interest you, 
or it may not. However, if you find it dull, you 
must blame yourself for having drawn it out. 


“During the second year of the Rebellion an ex- 


tensive robbery was committed in thé city of Boston. 
The chief sent me down toexamine the premises, and 

2e if Icould make anything out of it. I found the 
proprietors of the store in great excitement. The 
robbery had been managed so adroitly that no trace 
of it had been left. A large quantity of costly silks, 
worth fifty thousand dollars at the lowest figure, had 
been taken from the store, but no trace of the thieves 
had been left behind. The proprietors were in close 


consultation in their private office, and were com- 


pletely bewildered by the audacity as well as the 
neatness of the affair. In a short time I found that 
they suspected one of their clerks, and I asked them 


tu summon him to the office, without giving him any 
cause to suspect the reason of the summons. Ina 
few minutes he came in, and I almost broke out into 
a laugh asI saw him. The fellow was as innocent of 


the crime as I was, and I told the merchants so. In 


the first place he did not have the capacity either to 


plan or execute so daring and scientific a burglary, 
and I was firmly convinced that he was also lacking 
in the courage necessary for such an undertaking. 
**T agreed to attempt the case, upon the conditions 
that I was to manage it entirely in my own way, and 
have six weeks to try it in. I made the merchants 
furnish me with sample pieces of the silks they had 
lost, aud told them to announce in a few days that 








they had abandoned all hope of recovering the goods. 
These preliminaries being arranged, I took my de- 
parture. I had not much hope of recovering the 
goods, fur the work had been done so wisely that I 
had nothing to begin upon. I went home, and con - 
menced to run over in my mind all the various cases 
in which I had ever been cngaged. I could not re- 
member any of the professional thieves who had been 
engaged in such matters, who could boast skill 
enough to cover up their traces so perfectly. The 
whole affair seemed involved ina hopeless mystery 
and for the first time in my life, 1 was completely 
bafiled. 

“ While in this frame of mind, I was called on by 
the chief to examine into a case connected with a 
theft in a disreputable house in the lower part of the 
city. While there I went into the room of one of 
the boarders, and there found a woman sewing on 
a handsome silk dress. The appearance of the silk 
seemed familiar to me, and I very quietly drew out 
the’ samples [I had been given by the merchants, 
and compared them with the dress. To my aston- 
ishment and delight 1 found that the dress was of the 
same material. I made up my mind quietly as to 
my course, and rising from my seat walked to the 
door, locked it, and put the key in my pocket. The 
woman lvoked up in astonishment and alarm, 

“¢ What do you mean by that?’ she asked, ex- 
citedly. E 

“*T mean,’ I replied, coolly, ‘that I arrest you 
upon the charge of stealing that dress.’ 

“Her face grew as white as death, sir, and she 
sprang to her feet in alarm. She protested ber in- 
nocence, and then told me how she came to possess 
the silk. She opened her wardrobe and showed me 
three other dresses she had made up, each of which 
corresponded with the samples I had with me. The 
story she told me made me open my eyes, sir, as 
much as I had seen of the rascality of the world, but 
it also convinced me that the woman was perfectly 
i t of any dish t intentionsor act. She had 
been victimized. I explained her position to her 
and told her that to save herself she must identify 
the thief. This she consented to, and we bundled up 
the silk dresses, and set off for the store. I was in 
high glee, for I had succeeded far beyond my wildest 
expectations. 

“« When we reached the store we were shown into 
the private office of the senior partner. I made him 
call in two of his associates, and then lock the door, 
Then I laid out the dresses on a chair before them, 
amidst their exclamations of wonder. 

“By the way,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ where’s the junior 
partner? I haven’t seen him?’ 

“He was called, and as he came in, I motioned to 
the woman to lower her veil. Thisshe did. I then 
called the junior’s attention to the silks, and I never 
saw aman struggle so hard to maintain his com- 
posure. He said he didn’t think I had found the 
right goods, that he didn’t recognize them. 

“¢Then,’ said I, ‘ perhaps you will recognize your 
friend here,’ andI raised the woman’s veil. The 
man never said a word. He tottered and fell faint- 
ing to the floor. 

“© What is the meaning of all this?’ the head of 
the house asked, anxiously. 

“<* Tt means,’ I replied, ‘that I must arrest your 
junior partner upon the charge of stealing the silks.’ 

“It was true. The junior had stolen the goods, 
and that was why the work had been done so neatly. 
The woman with whom I had found them was his 
mistress, and he had given her a part of them with- 
out saying how he got them. She had received them, 
believing that he had come by them fairly. He con- 
fessed the whole thing, and the greater part of the 
goods was recovered, and I received a very hand- 
some reward for my services.” 








LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST CLOUD. 


My Lorp—TI dare say you will not be overwell 
pleased to get a letter from me, for most-like your 
lordship thought me dead (and glad enough to be 
rid of me), seeing I have not troubled you fur years 
past. Nor would I now, but I am drove to do it. 
The old story, Mr. John. Weare hard pushed for 
money, and must come on you for some more. Two 
hundred pounds would be worth a fortune to us just 
now; and if you send it to Mrs. Sark, under cover to 
Palmer Brothers, Government Quay, Perth, W. A., 
we shall be sure to get it all serene. 

I tell you again, Iam drove to do it, for James’s 
sake. As for me, I’d sooner chop my hand off than 
touch a single coin out of your purse. But my hus- 
band is dear to me; and as for seeing him a beggar, 
and worried and hunted down by the police, while 
you are rolling in riches, it’s what I will not bear. 
The tin is nothing to you—two paltry hundreds. 
You owe us more than that. I ask you, Mr. John, 
civil, to give James and me another two hundred 
pounds, to set us up in business again, in some other 
colony, for this is grown too hot to hold us. If you 
are wise, you wont need twice asking. If not, you’ll 
maybe hear more than may prove agreeable to you of 
your humble servant tocommand, Loys SARK. 

Address—Mrs. Sark, care of Palmer Brothers, 
Merchants, Government Quay, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. 








The debate in the House of Lords had been long 
and animated. The muster of the peers was of more 
than average strength; and there was actually some 
little excitement and eagerness among the heredi- 
tary legislators. It was evident that something above 
the usual dead-level of common-place talk was ex- 
pected. 1t had been known that Lord Ulswater was 
to address the House; and club quidnuncs—who 
affect to know everything—had predicted that Uls- 
water’s would be the speech of the evening. It was 
mainly to hear Lord Ulswater that the attendance 
of the Lords Spiritua! and Temporal waxed so strong. 
The bishops were there, of course—quite an impos- 
ing array of lawn sleeves; and the law-lords were 
there; and the Lord High Chancellor of England 
loomed majestic on the woolsack ; and there were the 
leaders of government and opposition, with a certain 
number of working partisans of both sides. But it 
was not on their account that s9 many young peers 
and middle-aged peers, who cared no more for every- 
day legislation than if they had been so many Gal- 
lios of the political world, had been tempted into the 
House. Bishops and law-lords and chancellor, and 
working partisans, they could see and hear any day; 
but this speech of Ulswater’s was expected to be a 
telling one, and the cream of the debate, 

It was a church question, and it is only on church 
questions that the Upper House cares to make ‘some 
fight with the opinion of the press and of the public. 
The government wished to carry some point relating 
to ecclesiastical matters, and the Commons and the 
bulk of the newspapers backed the government. 
Two irritable bishops and a mild archbishop spoke on 
this question, for and against the bill, and one of 
the bishops spoke well. A marquis mumbled out a 
few words inaudible in the gallery; and two dukes 
asked quesiions, and seemed content with the an- 
swers they got; and there was a passage of arms 
between the Lord President of the Council and a 
testy Irish earl. Then the real battle began. There 
were statements and explanations on the part of 
government, sullen thunder from the great leader of 
opposition, and much weaker thunder from the min- 
istry; next a sharp stinging rejoinder, directed by 
the chancellor against the bishops who had spoken 
irritably, and then it was that Lord Ulswater rose. 

He rose, and all listened. It was known that he 
was able and eloquent, and he was in some sort look- 
ed upon as the future champion of his party. The 
great leader, Lord Tintagel, was growing old, and 
his thunder was hardly the earth-shaking roar that 
it had once been. Orators are scarce among the 
hereditaries. There was a very good chance that if 
John, Lord Ulswater, would but stick to politics, he 
might rise one day to be the chiefof his party; and 
that was why men had collected to hear him speak, 
why the reporters were so busy with their pens, and 
the galleries were crowded. ‘There is always an in- 
terest in observing how a young race-horse of high 
promise takes his initiatory gallops across the turf of 
the downs. The Pall-Mall prophets wanted to see 
whether this clever young peer could be discreet as 
well as bitter; whether he could parry and thrast, 
and hold his own with tough veterans. If so, he 
might look for prospective garters and first lordships 
of the admiralty, perhaps fur the premiership itself. 
Hence their interest. As for the matter in debate, 
that was not much; and Cicero himself could not 
have had any real influence on the division. The 
very dullest knew that. It was by the votes of ab- 
sent peers that the struggle would virtually be de- 
cided. The lord president was known to have many 
proxies in his pocket; Lord Tintagel, many more. 
When the proper moment came, they would pull 
these out, and conclude the battle by a process of 
arithmetic. But still it was to listen to the antici- 
pated speech that the House had filled so well. 

A very good speech it was, very good indeed, to be 
spoken by so young a man, not long a legislator, and 
without the previous training of the stormy Lower 
House. Brilliant, but not boastful—tinged with 
scholarship, and yet not pedantic, it had the further 
merit of being.sarcastic, and not spiteful. It wasa 
good speech, not only ‘or what it said, but for what 
it did not say, pungent, sparkling, sensible, modest 
—a speech that boded grander efforts and greater 
successes in the future. Perhaps the orator’s per- 
sonal gifts may have contributed to his success, for 
Lord Ulswater was of a goodly presence, tall and fair, 
andefrank of eye and brow. He sat down amidst 
applause—such a murmur and buzz of approbation 
as could be expected from that cold assembly. Then 
men came to shake him by the hand, and give him 
their congratulations, more or less hearty, upon the 
success he had achieved. 

The great chief did not stir from his seat, though 
he smiled and nodded blandly from a distance. The 
general in command of her majesty’s opposition could 
not reasonably be asked to pay greater honors than 
these to the most deserving subaltern. But Lord 
Tintagel’s nods meant much, and already something 
of the aureola of prospective office was beginning, in 
the eyes of many, to encompass Lord Ulswater’s 
handsome head. 

With a flush of triumph on his brow, and a pleas- 
ant light in his dark-blue eyes, the hero of the 
moment was laughingly acknowledging the encour- 
agement of his friends, when a letter was brought to 
him by one of the attendants of the House. Lord 
Ulswater was in the act of shaking hands with the 
more hot-tempered and energetic of the two prelates 
—the Lord Bishop of Slochester—on whose behalf he 
had broken a lance with the terrible chancellor, when 
his eyes fell on this letter. A queer, squarely-folded 
document it was, sealed with red wax, scored and 
stamped with red ink, and marked with the words 





missive, written on thick blue paper, and very care- 
fully directed to the Right Hon. the Lord Ulswater, 
Park Lane, London, with the words “ Private” and 
“ Most immediate ” conspicuously penned upon the 
cover, and strongly underlined. It was on account 
of these written injunctions that his lordship’s secre- 
tary had started without delay for Westminster, and 
had sent in the letter to his employer without loss of 
time. The letter came from Western Australia, and 
the handwriting, though singularly bold, was a 
woman’s. 

He to whom the letter was addressel knew the 
writing well enough. He took the thick square- 
folded packet which the official bad brought to him, 
end thrust it into his pocket with a quiet smile, con- 
tinuing his conversation with those about bim, as if 
the intrusive epistle had been of no consequence 
to him. But, somehow, the bloom of his triumph 
had been rudely brushed away, and the cup at his 
very lip had turned bitter. He cared no more for 
the praise of gray-headed old peers, or of fresh-com- 
plexioned young ones. Lord Tintagel’s Olympian 
nods of approval had lost their zest. A chill fell upon 
the group that had gathered around the hopeful 
neophyte of their party. Lord Ulswater kept his 
countenance very well, but his answers became dull 
and mechanical. Waat cared he, with that unread 
letter in his pocket, whether the Bishop of Slochester 
and his brother of Buttocksmithy did or did not pre- 
dict great things of his future companionship of the 
church. What was it to him if bluff barons growled 
expressions of good-will into his ear, or if boy-mar- 
quises exulted at his elbow, while that threatening 
thing, with its great red seal and uncouth folds, lay 
lurking in his breast, like a frozen snake waiting to 
be slowly thawed into life. 

Gradually the group around the successful man 
broke up and dispersed; and then, not hurriedly, but 
slowly, and with a careless carriage of the head, the 
successful man himself sauntered away. One of the 
peers who are good enough to perform in their ex- 
alted sphere the duties of those gentlemen who are 
called “* whips” in the Commons, came hastily for- 
ward, and took the deserte1 by the}button. 

“ You’re not going? We shall divide presently, 
you know,” said the button-holder. : 

“T shall be in the library. I will be back in time 
to vote,” said Lord Ulswater, smiling; and he was 
released. 

There would be no division for some half hour or 
more, since the government had put up one of their 
prosiest supporters to speak, and that noble lord was 
doing his best to efface, by two columns of drear 
statistics and sleepy commonplace, the effect of the 
late discourse. 

In the library, save for an attendant or two, and 
a deaf old lord in a brown wig, reading up poor-law 
facts in Hansard, the hope and pride of his side of 
the House found himself alone. He drew the letter 
from his pocket, and ashe did so, for the first time 
the shadow of a great sorrow fell athwart his broad 
frank brow, and he looked haggard and ill. He was 
a bold man; no one had ever doubted that. His 
courage had been recognized, along with his other 
popular qualities, at Eton, at Christchurch, and in 
whatever position he ha:l been placed, from boyhood 
upwards. But he held the square, ugly ship-letter 
in his hand for some little time,a minute or two 
minutes, befure he broke the seal. Its contents, to 
him, were no great mystery; he had divined them 
at a glance, when he had seen and known the hand- 
writing; but still he hoped against hope. 

He held the letter, unopened, for a little space, 
hesitating. Why not? It is said that the bravest 
feel a thrill of something that is akin to fear when 
first they hearken to the roar, long expected, of the 
dread artillery. This letter, to Lord Ulswater’s 
fancy, was as the opening gun of a battle that ad- 
mitted of no truce, no flinching from the heat of the 
strife, no mercy to the vanquished—a grim, hard 
fight for life or death. A great gulf of ruin yawned 
suddenly before him, and he knew that he would 
need the help of all his energies, and of all his gifts of 
mind and body, to avoid the pitfall in his path—a pit, 
it may be, of his own digging, but so much the more 
dangerous in the present, perhaps the more fatal in 
the time to come. 

Setting his teeth firmly, he tore the letter open, 
and read it once, twice, and then a thirdtime. He 
was calm now, or ‘at least composed, and although 
he knew himself to be virtually free from observation, 
he kept his features under firm control. There was 
no frown on his fair forehead, no tiash in his dark- 
blue eyes. But he could not prevent his lips from 
gradually growing white, or the eyes themselves from 
darkening in hue till they seemed nearly black, as, 
in excitement, they were apt to do, or the color from 
fading out of his cheek. His lips never once trem- 
bled, however, and his attitude lost none of its easy 
grace as he re-read the writing for the last time. 

Then he refolded the letter, carefully replaced it in 
his pocket, and taking up a book that lay on a table 
near him, fluttered over the leaves in an indifferent 
manner, reading, or seeming to read, scraps of its con- 
tents selected almost at random. While thue em- 
ployed, the usual good-humored smile came back to 


the face that had looked so deathly pale and stern, 


but a few minutes back; the eyes regained their 
bright, untroubled look; and no observer would have 
guessed that John, baron Ulswater, had a single 


care to weigh upon his bieast, though never 80 | 
lightly. Presently he went back, in time to give bis | \ 


vote; and when the result of the division was made 
known, the House hardly waited for the further for- 
malities to adjourn. It broke up, and its members 
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went their way. It was high-tide just then in the 
London season, and Lord Ulswater was pledged to 
show himself in more than one great lady’s crowded 
drawing-rooms. But those who had counted on him 
as on one of the minor lions of the time, reckoned 
without their truant guest. Lord Ulswater went to 
his own dwelling in Park Lane, and was seen no 
more that night. 


CHAPTER II. 
INTRODUCES MR. MOSS. 


Mr. Moss, attorney-at-law, solicitor, and gentle- 
man, as per act of parliament, had his place of busi- 
ness in the Old Jewry. The situation suited him, 
inasmuch as it was conveniently near to the central 
criminal court, where the bulk of his business lay, 
and to her majesty’s prison of Newgate, where many 
of his clients were lodged. Mr. Moss may, or may 
not, have had any sentimental predilections for the 
precise locality in which he had pitched his profes- 
sional tent; the Old Jewry has a suggestive sound, 
and there were those who averred that Mr. Moss was 
himself a Jew. If so, he was a Hebrew of a very 


pudent. He affected a sporting style in attire. His 
coat was always cut in what is known as a horsey 
mode; he wore a white hat more commonly than a 
black one; his blue neck-scarf was secured by a gold 
horse-shoe pin; and of the bunch of charms that 
dangled from his heavy guard-chain, nearly all had 
some occult reference to the turf or the chase. But 
for his smart habiliments, Mr. Moss would have 
borne no trifling resemblance to a saucy London 
sparrow, knowing everything, and respecting 
nothing. 

On the present occasion, he was, however, civil- 
spoken, and dispused to deference; but he had pro- 
bably reasons of his own for what he did. He was 
no blind idolater of the aristocracy. One man’s 
money, 80 Mr. Moss thought, was as good as another 
man’s, and he well knew the class that supplied his 
probable paymasters. But he was glad to see Lord 
Ulswater within his doors, and he had no desire to 
disgust his distinguished client by any flippancy of 
manner. 

‘You may probably remember, Mr. Moss,” said 
the visitor, with a very slight hesitation, which the 
sharp attorney did not fail to note—“‘ you may pro- 
bably remember undertaking, at my request, the 





modern pattern, being a smart little per ge, dap- 
per, and yet plump, as to his person; florid and tol- 
erably well-favored as to his face. He had no greasy 
ringlets, no eagle beak, no unclean hands glittering 
with rings, no dubious jewelry displayed over a 
frayed waistcoat of satin. His hair was dark, cer- 
tainly, but it was worn short, well-brushed, and ex- 
quisitely parted. His eyes were black as sloes, but 
many Anglo-Saxons have eyes of that color. He was 
rosy, clean, and wholesome of visage; and it was only 
after some scrutiny that you could remark that the 
fleshy fullness of the lips, the thick nose, the narrow 
forehead, did lend some countenance to the tradition 
as to Mr. Moss’s origin. Few of those who had deal- 
ings with him cared, however, whether he attended 
church or synagogue. He signed himself N. Moss, 
which initial prefix may have stood for Nathan, or 
Naboth, or Naphtali, no doubt, but would have an- 
swered equally well for Nicholas. 

And St. Nicholas, patron, according to old legend, 
of thieves, would have been an extremely appro- 
priate saint for Mr. Mossto be named after. The 
trim attorney had a well-merited reputation for being 
serviceable to clients in trouble. From Clerkenwell 
to the Old Bailey, from Lambeth police-court to that 
of Thames street, Mr. Moss was as well-known to 
tipstaff and polive as His Worshipor My Lord Judge. 
The Middlesex magistrates were on terms of nod- 
ding acquaintanceship with this rogues’ champion; 
and lord-mayors, bearing the sword of justice at 
Guildhall, soon learned to know the features of Mr. 
Moss as well as if he had been their own Brother. 

It was towards noon on the day following the 
de»ate on church matters in which Lord Ulswater 
had so greatly distinguished himself, that one of the 
clerks from the outer office brought in a card to Mr. 
Moss. The lawyer, who was making extracts from a 
book full of memoranda, and every now and then 
laying down his pen to resume what appeared to be 
the more interesting occupation of paring his pink 
tinger-nails with a sharp little knife, could not re- 
press a slight start of surprise as he took the card. 
It was Lord Ulswater’s name that was engraved 
thereon, and it was not often, most likely, that the 
peerage of England paid visits in the Old Jewry. 

“Yes, I’m disengaged; show the gentleman in,” 
said the lawyer, shutting up the penknife with a 
snap; and the clerk did as he was bid. Lord Uls- 
water, tall, fair-haired, and radiant with good looks 
and good-humor, seemed quite like a gleam of sun- 
shine as he entered the dingy den where the attor- 
ney awaited him. The first words that passed 
between the two men proved that they were not 
strangers to each other. 

“I am fortunate in finding you here, Mr. Moss. 
Remembering your many engagements, I hardly 
expected it,” said the visitor. 

“Always happy to be of service to your lordshiy. 
Pray, sit down, my lord. Chair, Aminadab. Once 
a client, always a client, has been my rule through 
life,” replied the host; and the clerk went out, and 
left his employer and the new-comer together. 

“And what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you now, my lord?” said the attorney, after a pause, 
seeing that the other hesitated. 

But Lord Ulswater did not immediately reply, but 
sat looking keenly at the lawyer, who also eyed his 
client with sharp but not Hostile scrutiny. An in- 
congruous pair of acquaintances! It was not only in 
rank and in address that there was a difference be- 
tween them; the-contrast was more than skin deep. 
Had the two changed places, it would have been the 
same. Lord Ulswater was one of those few whom it 
seems as if fortune had no power to degrade. Had 
he been an artisan in a factory, a private soldier in 
the ranks, a laborer in the fields, he bad that in his 
bearing and look which would! have singled him out 
from the rest. There was much talk, once, about 
nature’s noblemen, and sp taras the eye might judge 
Lord Ulswater was clearly noble by nature’s letters- 
patent, as well as by the accident of birth. Uaas- 
suming, gracious without effort, kind to high and 
low, there seemed to be something chivalric about 
the man—something that made the eyes of men, and 
still more of women, follow him as he passed them 
by. Itdid not require a great stretch of imagination 
to fancy that Lord Ulswater, in time of need, might 
play a hero’s part in the world. 

Mr. Moss, thongh not ill-looking, had none of this 
brilliance. His face, when closely scanned, was seen 





to be shrewd, merry, courageous, and somewhat im- | 


deft of a person who was tried at the Old Bailey 
Sessions of 18—; a man named Sark—James Sark?”, 

“ Quite well, my lord. Recollect it as if the trial 
had been yesterday. Your lordship—Mr. Carnac 
then—very liberally paid all costs and expenses, hav- 
ing an interest in the prisoner—ahem!” answered 
the lawyer, eyeing Lord Ulswater in a stealthy way, 
but stopping abruptly in his speech as he saw the 
gradual hardening of the noble face on which-his 
gaze was riveted. Lord Ulswater’s anger, rarely 
evoked, manifested itself in an unusual fashion ; there 
was no frown and no flash, but the blue eyes con- 
tracted, darkening well-nigh to blackness; and the 
fair face became cold, and colorless, and stern, like 
the marble mask of a statue. Those who had seen 
that change come over the lineaments of John Car- 
nac, in boyhood or in manhood, had seldom felt com- 
fortable in confronting those signs of the calm deep 
wrath that scorned to show itself by the tokens of 
vulgar rage. The attorney had seen that look upon 
his guest’s countenance before, and he was not slow 
to take the warning it conveyed. 

“No offence, my lord,” he said, in a deprecatory 
tone; “I did my best to carry out your wishes. 
They obtained a conviction, as it turned out, and 
my client, as an old hand, got fourteen years of it.” 
Mr. Moss was quite serious now. There was that 
in Lord Ulswater’s manner which chilled undue 
familiarity. 

The visitor paused for a moment, and then, in a 
measured tone of conscious strength, rejoined, “I 
did take an interest in the man Sark, but not for the 
man’s own sake. He was wholly a stranger to me. 
It was on his wife’s account that I took the trouble 
to provide him with legal assistauce. She was much 
attached to me, and her distress touched me. It was 
an unfortunate circumstance, no doubt, that a young 
woman, so respectably educated as she was, should 
have married such a desperado. He was, you re- 
member, found guilty?” 

“Found guilty; just so. I cannot bring off all 
my clients, you know, my lord,” said Mr. Moss, 
smirkingly. 

“No; but you do not sell all your clients, I pre- 
sume, as yousold Sark?” returned Lord Ulswater, 
looking the attorney full in the face. 

The effect of this question upon the Old Jewry 
solicitor was ghastly in its abruptness; the rosy little 
man became haggard and sallow in a moment, and 
he peered fearfully around the room, as if he thought 
some lurking eaves-dropper might be hiding behind 
the grimy window-curtains. Then he rose, stole on 
tiptoe to the door, softly grasped the handle, and 
flung the door open with a jerk. No key-hole lis- 
tener was there. He reclosed the door, and wiped 
his forehead, damp with the dews of fear. “By 
Heaven, my lord!’ he whispered, huskily, ‘I think 
you want me to be murdered. How did I know but 
one of those imps, Aminadab and the rest, might be 
listening? And once let the word spread in certain 
quarters that shall be nameless, that I ever did— 
what you said I did—and—” Mr. Moss did not finish 
the sentence in words, but he drew his open band 
twice across his neck, immediately beneath the chin, 
thus imitating, in ingenivus pantomime, the cutting 
of a throat, 

Lord Ulswater eyed him with much composure, 
asa naturalist might watch the wriggling of some 
ugly little reptile. ‘*So I should suppose,’ was his 
cold reply. ‘‘ Your customers are not free from vul- 
gar prejudices, and they would be apt to resent the 
absence of honor among thieves—and thieves’ law- 
yers. Perhaps you will do me the favor to sit down 
again. And now, Mr. Moss, you will oblige me by 
listening to what I have to sav, without interrup- 
tions which waste time. The facts of the case are 
briefly these. The woman, Sark’s wife, being too 
poor tosecure attorney and counsel for the defence of 
her husband, applied to me for assistance ;}I engaged 
your valuable services. It appeared to me, on hear- 
ing how strong was the evidence against the prison- 
er, and how bad and_desperate was his character, 
that it would be a pity, through some flaw or quib- 
ble of law, such aman as he were to be set free to 
pursue his career of warfare with society. Trans- 
portation, 1 thought, was his best chance, ahd a new 
life in Australia afforded him the only hope of mend- 
ing his ways. You agreed with me in those views.” 

Here Mr. Moss winced painfully, but Lord Uls- 
water's falcon glance was upon him, and he did not 
venture on an outspoken protest. 


“And, in short, matters were so managed that 
Sark received a sentence of transportation, and was 
presently shipped off to a penal settlement, where 
his wife, through my help, rejoined him, The con- 
vict behaved well, earned his conditional liberty; 
and he and his wife, with such slender pecuniary 
assistance as I, being then a younger son, could give, 
set up in some small way of business, and, for a time, 
did reasonably well. I fear that they have had mis- 
fortunes, or that the man has relapsed into his old 
evil ways, which I should regret, I am sure. 1 wish 
them both well. I should be heartily glad to hear 
that they were happy and prosperous—in Australia.” 
Lord Ulswater laid very great emphasis on these last 
two words, and the puzzled expression that had 
clouded the lawyer’s face cleared oft as by magic. 
He arched his eyebrows, and screwed up his‘mouth, 
as if in the act of indulging in a prolonged though 
silent whistle. ‘‘ Whew! that’s it, is it? Isee. In 
Australia. Exactly so. Much better there than 
here. A pity, a sad pity, that Mr. and Mrs. Sark 
should break bounds, and come back to England, 
with all its temptations—a very great pity indeed,” 
said Mr. Moss, with twinkling eyes. 

“Tt would, as you say, be a pity. But it is not 
unlikely, I fear, to come about, since Sark is again 
in trouble, and evidently restless,” said Lord Uls- 
water. 

“May I ask if your lordship is sure of this?” in- 
quired Mr. Moss, with so well-feigned an air of 
doubt, that it threw his companion for an instant off 
his guard. 

“Sure of it? Loys herself wrote me word,” he 
began, and then stopped short, regretting the incau- 
tious utterance that was already beyond recall. He 
looked hard at the lawyer, suspecting, and not with- 
out reason, that he had been trapped into a hasty 
admission; but the face of Mr. Moss wore its most 
innocent expression. : 

“Those old lags,” said the attorney, thoughtfully 
—‘I say old, because Sark had been transported 
before—get a home-longing upon them sometimes, 
in the colonial townships, in the bush, or where not, 
that’s like nothing so much as the fierce desire for 
water of a man perishing from thirst. It draws 
them back to the old country, although they know 
how much better their chance is on the other side of 
the herring-pond. But they will do it, and I don’t 
see how we are to prevent it. It’s not a hanging 
matter now, to be a runaway transport.” 

This time, the lawyer spoke in all sincerity, and, 
by some subtle instinct of perception, which we all 
possess in a greater or less degree, Lord Ulswater 
felt that it was so. His own voice was earnest and 
almost eager as he made answer, “ Lot us understand 
each other, Mr. Moss. I have come here to ask you 
to give me yout help, so far, and no further than you 
safely can. To you, this man’s return, should any 
untoward accident reveal to him the part you played 
at his trial, isa serious risk; while to me I admit 
that it would be an annoyance. I wish to prevent 
him from carrying out any rash prvject that he may 
have formed; but, first, 1 must have clear and re- 
liable information. Am I mistaken in believing that 
you have ways and means of procuring very recent 
and very accurate tidings of what goes on in Western 
Australia? You understand me?” 

*« T—I think I do,” said Mr. Moss, reluctantly. ‘I 
could find out something, if I had a couple of days to 
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A TALE OF A RATTLESNAKE. 

During the summer months raftiesnakes generally 
go about in pairs; so that if one is killed, the hunter 
had best look out for the other. This habit is not 

fined to the rattl ke. Most venomous species 
observe the same rule. A negro slave in St. Domin- 
go once took advantage of it to perpetrate a most foul 
crime. The negro had joined a conspiracy to revolt, 
but being suspected of lukewarmness in the cause, 
was commanded to destroy his master's only daugh- 
ter, as a proofof his zeal, or suffer death himself. 
The rascal accomplished the deed without attract- 
ing the least suspicion towar's himself. He discov- 
ero: the haunt of a pair of deadly snakes, and by 
means of those arts peculiar to the half-savage race, 
enticed them to the neighborhood of the house. He 
then informed his master that he had reason to be- 
lieve that there was a venomous reptile in the neigh- 
borhood. A reward was offered fur its destruction, 
which was gained by the negro himself, who killed 
the female snake the following morning. His cour- 
age and devotion were highly complimented by the 
master, and an additional reward given by the daugh- 
ter of the planter. 

The moment the negro was unobserved, he set to 
work to complete his plans. He dragged the body of 
the dead snake along the ground, through the house 
and into the young lady’s bedroom, and allowed it to 
remain some minutes between the sheets on the bed. 
This done, he concealed the snake about his person, 
and earried it to a distance. Night came, and the 
surviving snake began to seek its mate. The scent 
was still on the ground, and the reptile followed it 
up to the door, and then glided across the hall to the 
chamber of the planter’s daughter. The trail was 
quite warm; the snake worked its way beneath the 
coverlet to the place where the other had been; and 
when the unfortunate girl moved her hand in her 
sleep to brush it from her neck, the fangs of the rep- 
tile were instantly buried in her throat. The deep 
sleep produced by a sultry heat was upon her, and 
she awoke no more. When the parents visited their 
child in the morning, an offensive, putrid mass of 
corruption, in which they could hardly recognize the 
loved countenance, was all that met their sight. 











@ur Curious Department. 
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How to clear Soapsuds. 

it is well known, says an Australian paper, that a 
little alum dissolve! is very effective in clearing 
muddy water; but, ashort time since, some alum 
was applied ina manner which, from its novelty and 
its valuable results, is worthy of notice. In a place 
where water is scarce at present, a little alum was 
dissolved in hot water, and thrown into a tub of 
thick soapsuds. In a short time the soap curdled, 
and, accompanied by the muddy particles, sank to 
the bsttom, leaving the water above perfectly clear, 
pure, and devoid cf smell. This water was found 
very useful for washing clothing in again, whon 
poured off the sediment. A similar result was at- 
tained in a quick manner by filling a boiler with 
soapsuds, placing it on a fire, and throwing a bit of 
alum into it. When the suds boiled, the scum went 
over, and left the water clear, soft, and as useful for 





make inquiries, and I could then i 

But here Lord Ulswater laid his hand lightly on 
the lawyer’s sleeve. ‘ Plain-speaking is best, Mr. 
Moss,” said he; ‘ news at second-hand is not always 
worth the buying. 1 prefer going in person to the 
fountain-head for information. Introduce me to the 
oracle; let me hear with my own ears such intelli- 
gence as is to be had, and do not doubt that the ser- 
vice will be a well-paid one.” 

Mr. Moss made wry faces at this proposal, and 
dropped more than one obscure hint as to the pro- 
bable peril, if Lord Ulswater should venture on 
personally exploring the remote eastern regions 
which the attorney indicated by a jerk of his thumb. 
But these warnings being received with a smile of 
quiet contempt, and the stubborn purpose of his 
high-born client remaining unshaken, Mr. Moss suc- 
cumbed, and agreed to an appointment, at dusk, on 
the third day following. There were prepara'‘ions to 
be made, he remarked, and preliminary inquiries, 
entailing trouble and expense. Lord Ulswater had 
probably anticipated this broad hint, for he drew 
a rustling piece of crisp bank-paper from his pocket- 
book, and placed it in the solicitor’s ready hand; 
then he rose. 

“ ] shall be punctual,” said Lord Ulswater, as he 
turned to leave the room. 

“And so shall I,” said Mr. Moss, bustling forward 
to bow the visitor out—* unless your lordship thinks 
better of it, and drops me a line to say so. We shall 
have to go to queer places, and among queer lots, I 
can assure you. Good-morning, my lord. The ar- 
rangement holds, then?” whispered Mr. Moss on 
the door-step. Lord Ulswater merely smiled, but 
the smile was more expressive tban words—the quiet, 
self-conscious smile of a man who was not to be turn- 
ed from his purpose by idle fears or glib persuasion. 
The attorney stood watching the tall form of his 
client until it became lost in the stream of passen- 
gers, and then, shaking -his head airily, as a bird 
might have done, he went slowly back into the 
stronghold of his office. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A distinguished physician recommends elm bark 
for the bite of a mad dog—justas if the bark could 





cure the bite. 


hing clothes as it had originally been. 





Wheel for Vehicles. 

The tires of the wheels of vehicles are very liable 
to become loose, owing to the shrinking of the fel- 
lies of the wheel and the hub, and, more frequently, 
to the penetration of the ends of the spokes into the 
fellies and hub. When the tire of a wheel becomes 
loose from either of the above causes, it has hitherto 
been the custom to remove the tire, and either cut it, 
and remould it, and shrink it again on the whee), or 
to contract the tire without cutting it, by upsetting 
it with a machine, many of which are patented for 
the purpose. Both of these plans are attended with 
considerable trouble and expense, which it is the ob- 
ject of a new American invention to avoid. This 
invention consists in applying to the spokes of a wheel 
a nut and sleeve anid a screw, arranged in sucha 
manner that the spokes may be expanded or length- 
ened at will, and the tire always kept tightly on the 
wheel. 


A new Dye-Wood. 

The Journal of the Linnzan Society contains a re- 
port by Dr. Kirk on a heretofore unknown dye-wood 
which he brought from the banks of the Rovuma, in 
Eastern Africa. It isof the genus described by bota- 
nists as Cudranca, and grows as a large shrub with 
thick central stem. On chemical examination, it is 
found to yield a coloring matter somewhat between 
quercitron-bark and fustic, and its value is estimated 
at £6 10s. per ton. Specimens of the wood and 
leaves are placed in the Herbarium at Kew, and 
also at Edinburgh, where they can be seen by per- 
sons interested in the subject. Perhaps, as Dr. Kirk 
is about to revisit Eastern Africa, he will be able to 
make arrangements for sending over the wood in 
large quantities. 





Speed and Strength of Insects. 

An bumble-bee has been known to distance a loco- 
motive going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
and a dragon-fly to escape fom a swallow after an 
hour’s chase. A few burying-beetles will place a 
mole under the earth in an hour, which is a feat 
equal to as many men burying a large whale in the 





same space of time. 
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LABOR AND ITS ABUSES. 

Much is said about the “ dignity of labor” and of 
the benefit of labor, by those who never did a day’s 
work in their lives, but who have managed to shirk 
it, getting rich, however, by the labor that they have 
controlled. There is another class who have labored, 
and, by assiduous and unremitting toil, have won 
wealth, and nothing else, all their lives, who talk of 
the advantages of wealth, adducing their own expe- 
rience and as the ple to follow—the John 
Bounderbys of the world, who say, “See me; I began 
with nothing and got rich, now you do the same.” 
Another class, with a long face, tell us that labor is 
a curse placed upon man for that affair in the garden 
of Eden, wherein our unfortunate progenitors com- 
mitted the very foolish act of selling a life of ease and 
most blissful ignorance for an apple. 

There is truth in all of them. The one who praises 
the dignity of labor, though he do it from assumed 
premises, utters a fact. It is dignified, and the laborer 
may lift his head with pride anywhere. Wealth 
commands, but labor executes; and the laborer, 
though he own not a dollar of what he has created, 
may feel the consciousness of triumph—he is greater 
than what he has made. He walks amid the works 
of his hands and enjoys their beauty; the enjoyment 
and the portion of his own nerve and brain incorpo- 
rated in their composition are his possession, and 
dignity comes with the consciousness. The dignity 
may not always be recognized, but it is possessed. 
The Bounderbys are measurably right. Their ex- 
ample of industry and perseverance should be imitated 
by the young. The school of experience is the best 
one to go through, if we go through aright, and so 
much of the example as tends to elevate and benetit 
should be improved; but nothing that hardens or 
lessens the true manhood in one, that develops best, 
often, in toilsome usefulness. The theological idea 
of labor, that regards it a curse, is all wrong, and its 
prevalence has done immense harm to the world. 
The subtle thinkers of the faith that inculcates it get 
over it, but those who do not think see in it the severe 
dealing of a perpetually angry God, and the genera- 
tions, since theology became a science, have gone 
down to the grave deeming it the penalty for Adam’s 

~ transgression. God did not curse man with the bur- 
den of labor. He cursed the ground for man’s sake, 
made him aware of the necessity for labor, and put 
him to work to cultivate the earth, which he must 
do by the sweat of his, face. It was necessary that 
our progenitor shoufd be made aware of his true po- 
sition—that he could not lead a life of inglorious ease 
with everything to his band. There would be no 
progress in this and no development, and therelure 
the curse upon the ground and the thorns and 
thistles. 

So much for the three views of labor. But it is 
made the veriest curse in the world by the misunder- 
standing or the cupidity or the necessities of men. 
Toere are few, we think, that love work any better 
than Adam did; all have his necessity for toil, though 
some escape the tug to supply it. To those who have 
the brunt to bear, a variety of motives impel to its 
prosecution; here the love of money, here the am- 
bition to excel, here a hope to keep one’s self from 
poverty, here the stern necessity that leaves no alter- 
native but toil—this last, that which impels the 
masses of the world. Where its constant prosecution 
is a necessity it is not acurse. It provides the home, 
though humble, and supplies it with its needful com- 
forts, the family depends upon it, love gives it en- 
couragement, and the sweat of the brow waters into 
healthtul growth wany domestic virtues. It ix a 

he where it is made the be-ali aud end-all of lite, 
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to which everything must become subservient. When 
it becomes drudgery, the curse is felt. The life de- 
voted to labor alone is an unhealthy life; there are 
no flowers in all its scope; it is a sterile waste where 
no herbage is; the amenities become choked and 
parched in its arid atmosphere. Especially is this 
true in a home where work is the absorbing thought. 
Comfort is banished thence, hospitality is endangered, 
and love, that has no fancy for hard work, rests there 
but occasionally. We think the housekeepers in our 
country are too much engrossed by labor. They 
“slave” themselves for their daughters’ sakes, who 
are exempt, and allow the industry of early years to 
degenerate into a habit of toil that is dangerous to all 
that is social and neighborly, as well as to other 
home-duties that have an equalclaim upon them. 
The duty of neighborbood, too much neglected, is not 
attended to through the pressure of care. The Mar- 
thas of the world are careful] about many things, and 
leave the better part of social intercourse and pleasant 
neighborly association to be crushed out by a duty 
more terrible than Juggernaut. The temper is tried 
by it, and parental government over children is 
destroyed by exactions that restrict young happiness, 
and outside more than the inside of a work-bound 
home is the attraction to the young. 

We remember, some years since, hearing as an 
argument in support of spiritual identity in the case 
of some “ manifestations,” where a noted housekeep- 
er, it was said, ‘‘came back,” that they heard her 
engaged in her housework, the same as she used to 
be. Poor soul! It could not be said of her that after 
life’s fitful fever she slept well, doomed thus—or 
gravitating thus—to dwell still among her pots and 
kettles furever! There is a thought in this that in- 
ordinate workers sbould ponder. The ghost of Mar- 
ley, in the Christmas Carrol is another illustration. 

Of course we do not discourage work; only when, 
like tire, it ceases to be the good servant and becomes 
the bad master. It should then be watched, and its 
ill effects guarded against. That home is delightful 
where labor, order and luve go hand in hand together, 
reduced to such har i ise that no dis- 
turbance results from toil. Improvement of the mind 
is permitted, otherwise fearfully neglected, the social 
has encouragement, the sweet courtesies of life are 
not disregarded, and industry does its perfect work 
without attrition in close agreement with the law of 
the nature, making home indeed sweet home. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Sg ery 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for March is on 
our table, and is fullas good as any that has been 
issued. An illustrated poem, on the firsf page, is 
well worth the price of the Magazine. Here is a 
table of contents, rich, light and interesting:—“ In 
Blustering March ;” “‘ Arctic Life, eight illustrations ; 
“A Hottentot Village, or Kraal;” ‘St. Vincent 
Orphan Asylum, Boston;” “ Parlor Magic;” ‘The 
Cathedral at Monte Video ;” “‘ The Tower of London ;” 
“The Author of ‘Home, Sweet Home;’” “The 
Painted Chamber ;” ‘“‘ Buck Hammond the Guide ;” 
“ Wailing ;” “ My Nom de Plume;” ‘“ The Darkened 
Path ;” “ Jacinth’s Wife;” “‘Saturn;” “The Log- 
men’s Ride;” “Three Days;” “A Winter of my 
Lite;” “ Stanzas;” ‘“‘The Profitable Investment ;” 
“Jean Douglass;” “The Tin Cross; “The Mouse 
in the Mill;” ‘‘Putting:on the Style;” “ Isabel’s 
Saviour;” “The Last of the Brigands;” ‘ The 
Florist; “The Housewife;” ‘Curious Matters ;” 
* Facts and Fancies;” “Our Picture Gallery ”— 
(Humorous Illustrations.) 

BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1867 is to be 
more than usually attractive. ‘Tne New Year com- 
menced with an entire new dress, while its table of 
contents is unsurpassed by that of any other mag- 
azine in the country. More than fifty different 
writers will contribute regularly to its pages during 
the year, among whom are many of the leading 
authors of the day. Four of the best juvenile writers 
in the country will furnish stories for our young 
friends, whose tastes will be consulted in the publi- 
cation of one or more charming Children’s Stories in 
each number. Our Engravings will be original and 
attractive; our Stories graceful, thrilling and ab- 
sorbing; our Domestic Departments such as will 
heartily commend them to bousekeepers; while 
“Facts and Fancies” will continue to excite the 
risibles, and keep people good-natured. In a word, 
the publishers will make Ballou even better than it 
has been in the past; so that it shall be emphatically 
the best as well as “the cheapest Magazine in the 
World. 

ta The terms are $150 per year; seven copies, 
$9.00; thirteen copies, $1500. That is, the publish- 
ers will send the MAGAZINE, one year, where /welve 
copies or more are ordered, at $1.25 each, and a copy 
gratis, one year, to the person sending the club. 
Single copies, titteen cents. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN UNION with BALLOU'’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLOU’S 
MONTHLY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOv’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The 
whole of these publications one year for $9.00. 

DIAMOND Epritrion OF DicKENS.—We do not care 
how tie editions of Dickens multiply—the more, 
really, the merrier, and the better evidence it zives 
of the appreciation of the most genial writer in the 


language. We think that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields | 
have done an excellent service to the reading public | 
in producing their new “diamond” edition. It is 

beautifully and clearly printed, illustrated in the 

most copious manner, and is really desirable, which 

is attested by the fact that a very large ecition of 
PIcKWICcCK has been already disposed of, and dealers 

are clamorous for more. It is uniform with the dia- 

mond Tennyson, and doubtless is a prelude to like 

publications of many standard works. 


WOMEN OF THE GOSPEL, AND OTHER POEMS — 
The prose works of the ‘‘ Author of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family” have found a wide welcome in this 
country, commended as they have been by their 
high religious tone, and the exceeding interest that 
bas distinguished their narrations. We have re- 
ceived from the publisher—M. W. Dodd, of New 
York—through Lee and Shepard, a volume of poems 
by the same author, that will enhance the high rep- 
utation received through former productions. The 
same tenderness, the same purity of thought, and the 
same simplicity of manner, are observable through the 
melody of sweet versification, and we adwire in the 
poet the graces of the novelist. To all who have 
read the prose writings of this author, the poems will 
prove especially acceptable. 





. 


Lashion and Gossip. 


THE EMPEROR’S BALL.—A Paris letter speaks of 
the emperor’s ball, at which some twenty Americans 
were present, all that could be accommodated with 
invitations at the time. The letter says: As soon as 
their majesties had taken their places in arm-chairs 
on a raised platform, the orchestra struck up a waltz, 
and the dancing began. It was remarked that no 
member of the imperial family assisted the emperor 
and empress in their receptions, only two chairs being 
placed on the platform. ‘This is the first time that 
this has occurred. The emperor looks a shade older 
and more careworn, and has a still more fishy-glassy 
look out of his eyes than last year, but it is hard to 
attach to his general appearance the signs of the fa- 
tal disease under which he is said to be languishing. 
The empress, it cannot be disguised, grows visibly 
older. Her bright smile has vanished, the lines of 
the face are becoming hard, and there is a look of 
anxious care invading her physiognomy, which be- 
trays more than the emperor’s expressionless mask, 
that there is something to dread in the future. Her 
majesty is still beautiful, still full of grace, but the 
mark of time is upon her. Her dress was, as it al- 
ways is, a wonderful creation of art, but it had the 
demerit of being too youthful. Apart from the 
jewels which completed it, it might be worn by a 
young girlin her teens. White tulle was the mate- 
rial which served for the display of the design of the 
dress. There were several skirts, the upper one trim- 
med with long, leaf-shaped bands of tulle, bound 
with satin, which fell over the under-skirt not quite 
as low as the edge. The upper part of the dress, both 
in the front and at the back. was covered with sprays 
of ivy, which, gathered at the right side in cluster- 
ing sprays, was held together by a few wild roses. 
The corsage trimmed with sprays of ivy, uhder 
which glittered a fringe of diamonds, about’ three 
inches in depth on the bosom; and on each shoulder 
immense emeralds, set in large diamonds with pen- 
dants of smaller stones, were attached. An ld 
and diamond necklace to match the jewels on the 
dress, bracelets and ear-rings of very large diamonds, 
the ear-rings marvels of size and purity, and lastly, a 
ceinture or st her, posed of a net-work of 
pearls, small rubies, emeralds and diamonds. In 
fact, the entire upper part of the dress was composed 
of jewels. From the shoulders behind, fell a wide 
ribbon of emerald green velvet, tied below the waist 
in a bow with shortends. It is said (as a matter of 
course), that the American ladies carried off the 
prizes tor beauty and elegance of toilets. 











TASTE IN DREsSS.—A good, natural figure, and 
taste in the shape of dress, may be wholly spoiled by 
inappropriate or ill-harmonized colors. Remember 
that white increases the apparent size of the wearer, 
while black diminishes it; remember,also, that stripes 
add to height, while cross-bars lessen it. Large checks 
are invariably in bad taste, unless a person’s figure is 
so bad that it is sought to be concealed. Never wear 
adress of many colors; and when you have more 
than one, take care that they are what are called 
complimentary. Thus green and red are compli- 
mentary. They harmonize well; so do yellow and 
purple, orange and blue. Blue and green are utterly 
inadmissible together. Thus, too, these strong colors 
ought to be chosen with respect to the color of the 
complexion. Green gives a rosiness to the face of the 
wearer, while red tones down the redness of the 
skin. Blue assists the beauty of a blonde, yellow 
that ofa brunette. White vivifies a bright plex- 


and tassel. The gloves, which are now the fashion 
for evening wear, had a gauntlet of kid which 
reached nearly to the elbow, and buttoned with a 
small gilt button. 


SHorRT DreEssEs—Short dresses are becoming 
fashionable, and grow more and more in favor as 
thev are worn. We have recently seen a large num- 
ber on Washington street, and at some private par- 
ties. Ladies with small feet and ankles like the 
change, while those with rather thick ankles object 
to short dresses, aud laugh at those who wear tle. 
But the days of long skirts are numbered, and let us 
be thankful that such is the case. 

WOMEN AND THEIR EYES —The eveing of weman 
by woman is one of the most <‘fensive manifestations 
of superciliousness now to be met with in society. 
Few observant persons can have failed to notice the 
manrer in which one woman, who is not perfce'ly 
well-bred or perfectly kind-hearted, will eye over 
another woman who she thinks is not in good society, 
and above all, not at the time being in so costly a 
dress as she herself isin. It isdone everywhere; at 
parties, at church, in the street. It is done by wo- 
men in all conditions of life. The very servant girls 
learn it of their mistresses. It is done in an instant. 
Who cannot recall the hundreds of instances of that 
sweep of the eye whict: takes in at a glance the whole 
woman and what she has J::, from top-not to shee- 
tie? Itcannot be a new fashion of behaviour: but 
the daily increasing pretence of people to superiority, 
because they can afford to spend more money upon 
their backs than others can, makes it at once more 
common and more remark:>!le even than it was ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

A SKATING CosTUME.—The Polish costume of 
Miss Moore, the “sketoriai queen,” consists of a 
basque of blue velvet, and scarlet skin trimmed with 
ermine fur and gold lace, the entire dress being 
spangled with small gold stars. A hat of red and 
blue velvet and white plume adorns her head, while 
her feet are incased in red kid boots. She uses 
common “ rocker” skates. 

HEADDRESSES.—A Parisian writer on fashions 
reports that very few flowers are used in headdresses 
this season, and bandelets have entirely disappeared. 
Many young ladies only wear a handsome comb, with 
either a silver or gold top; and if a flower is added, 
it isa very tiny one indeed. Watteau wreaths are 
occasionally to be seen, but they are composed of 
Liliputian roses, pinks, etc. 


PERSISTENCE. 

We like a good stubborn man, who conscientiously 
holds to an opinion and fights for it, till reason be 
given why he should change his niind .Persistence is 
an excellent virtue. An object once entertainel, must 
possess this backer, or be d d to disappoint ment. 
All the great acts that have benefited the world have 
proceeded from it, and it is only in proportion that 
we tind persistent men t iously clinging to their 
idea, that we tind success. We always liked the 
fable of the tortoise and the hare in the race; the 
slow, plodding old reptile, with his eye fixed only on 
the goal, crawling steadily over the ground, while 
his volatile contestant lay down to sleep. The 
world is full of hares, but the tortoises are not so 
many. This is illustrated in life continually, and 
always has been, and always will be, we suppose. 
Men start right, but the way is long and the road 
heavy, and they tire, looking back, like these ridic- 
ulous old Israelites, who had such a hankering after 
the flesh pots they had just left, in view of the wilder- 
ness and its doubtful fortunes’ before them. Persis- 
tence may make its own circumstances. Holling on 
toa were pinhole, the whole world may be made to 
“swing round the circle” subservient to one tena- 
cious will; we often hear *é sueh cases, People gen- 
erally do not wish to sacritice anything in order to 
win. They grudge the sprat they have to throw to 
the whale. Pieusure and comfert step in between 
the start and success—especially now-a-days, when 
to be pl 1 is the t of many lives—and per- 
sistence, like another San son, is shorn of its strength. 
We think parents and teachers should inculcate this 
virtue of * sticking to” anything. Directed to good, 
it will be of invaluable benefi: x the life; and chil- 
dren might better dispense with half the studies 
taught in our schools, than with a thing so advan- 
tageous as this, to be reduced to practice in after 
years, when geography and alyebra.shall have been 
forgotten. It could be easily done. A word dropped 
on the receptive soil of youth, with this bent, might 
be instrumental in forming a geheration of character 
to more successtully giapple With the world and 
subdue it. 

















Four Srorirts.—* Pat,” said a builder toan Irish- 





ion, black subdues it. Thus a negress can wear a 
colored dress which would be intolerable on a white; 
and an Indian nures or ayah, however old, is becom- 
ingly clothed in muslin, which is unsuitable for any 
but a youthful European. 


A New York BALL Drefs.—A fashion writer 
tells of a beautiful dress at a ball in New York, which 
was a short skirt of white tarletan, with a wide box- 
plaiting on the bottom, and having an overskirt of 
blue satin, trimmed with pipings of white satin, 
which were studded through the centre with small 





pearl beads. The shoes were of blue satin, the same 





shade as the overskirt, aud laced with a white cord 


man iin carrying slate to the top ef a four- 
story building, “have you any houses in Ireland as 
tall as this one?” ‘* Yx’as, me mither’s cabin.” 
“ How many rooms had it?” ‘ There was the ating- 
rom, the slapeing-room, and the pig-pen—four 
rooms.” ‘ That’s a story,” said the builder. “ Ya’as, 
four stories,” says Pat. 





A SMALL PIEcE.—“ You’ve destroyed my peace of 
mind, Betsey,” said a despairing lover toa truant 
lass. “It can’tdo you much harm, Jobn, for ’twas 
au amazing small piece you had, any way.” 





HuMANE LEGISLATION—Providing artificial legs 
for maimed svuldiers. 
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AT ONE SAID TO A STA’ 


BY AUGUST BELL. 
O, my little marble Marguerite, 
Praises to the hand that wrous bt y 
Safe and happy in that hour most s 
With your daisies dropping at your 
White, pure maiden, you shall neve 
All Love's bitter changes and its w« 


He whe carved you gave to your ‘a 
All its innocence and shy, sweet tru 
And to him, your Faust, all manly ¢° 
Where no hint disloyal leaves a trac 
Only love abiding, true and just, 
Bends abovg you, and forever must. 


There's my gladness—long as marbk 
Faust shall stand beside you, Margu: 
Ilis strong arm around you. Life up: 
Many a dim foreboding from our past 
lighting futures,—but your story, 
Pauses here in marble, incomplete. 


Would that I might aleo put aside 

Some sad endings of some dreams t 

Turning back to one rapt eventide, “ 
When my love all change and fate d. 

Would that we to marble fine and c). 

Had been changed that evening stan 


‘Then forever true, forever mine, 

He would keep me in his heart of hi 

Always would his strong arm faithfu 
Round me, bending our sweet troth + 
And till marble fell, defy fate's darts 
But life moves on, and the dream de; 


Had we known! He dwells afar, afi 
What was swectest is our bitterest,- 
Farth-mists soiled the glovy of my s 
Let no marble keep us as we are! 
Haste on, life, and bring me into rest ' 
Haste on, life, to death, for death is! 


But be glad, my little Marguerite, 

Of the days, and months, and years, . 

Wait with Faust, so timid, pure and 

With your daisies dropping at your t 

And bis font glance on you all time me 
Marble lovers are of all most true! 
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tou Virtue, An object once entertaine!, must 


‘Tois is illustrated in life continually, and 
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. which one woman, who is not perfectly 


» «) Opinion and fights for it, till reason be 


rsistent men tenaciously clinging to their 


4 hey tire, looking back, like these ridic- 
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.aington street, and at some private par- 


not be a new fashion of behaviour: but 
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The gloves, which are now the fashion 
wear, had a gauntlet of kid which 
rly to the elbow, and buttoned with a 
itton. 


)RESSES —Short dresses are becoming 
and grow more and more in favor as 
rn, Wehave recently seen a large num- 


s with small feet and ankles like the 
le those with rather thick ankles object 
sses, aud laugh at those who wear tlie. 
s of long skirts are numbered, and Jet us 
that such is the case. 
\ND THEIR EvEs —The eveing of weman 
.s one of the most offensive manifestations 
susness now to be met with in society. 
unt persons can have failed to notice the 


r perfectly kind-hearted, vill eve over 
aan who she thinks is not in good society, 
all, not at the time being in so costly a 

herself isin. It is done everywhere; at 
hurch, in the street. It is done by wo- 
onditions of life. The very servant girls 
ueir mistresses. It is done in an instant. 
¢ recall the hundreds of instances of that 
o eye which takes in at a glance the whole 
. what she has on, from top-not to shoe- 


-Teasing pretence of people to superiority, 
y can afford to spend more money upon 
than others can, makes it at once more 


urs ago. 


v@ CostTuME.—The Polish costume cof 
, the “skatorial queen,” consists of a 
ue velvet, and scarlet skin trimmed with 
and gold lace, the entire dress being 
hswall gold stars. A hat of red and 
und white plume adorns her head, while 

incased in red kid boots. She uses 
cker” skates. 


‘SsES..—A Parisian writer on fashions 
very few flowers are used in headdresses 
and bandelets have entirely disappeared. 
+ ladies only wear a handsome comb, with 
-er or gold top; and if a flower is added, 
tiny one indeed. Watteau wreaths are 

to be seen, but they are composed of 
oses, pinks, etc. 





PERSISTENCE. 
. good stubborn man, who conscientiously 


e should change his niind .Persistence is 


: backer, or be doomed to disappointment. 
t acts that have benefited the world have 
1.0m it, and itis only in proportion that 


we find success. We always liked the 
ig old reptile, with his eye fixed only on 


ls contestant lay down to sleep. The 
1 of hares, but the tortoises are not so 


. been, and always will be, we suppose. 
zht, but the way is long and the road 


raelites, who had such a# hankering after 


- doubtful fortunes’ before them. Persis- 
nake its own circumstances. Holding on 
| inhole, the whole‘worlt may be made to 
.nd the circle” subservient to one tena- 
we often hear of such cases. People gen- 
ot wish to sacritice anything in order to 
zrudge the sprat they have to throw to 
Pleasure and comfort step in between 
ud success—especially now-a-days, when 
is the business of many lives—and per- 

» another San son, is shorn of its strength. 
rents and teachers should inculcate this 
icking to” anything. Directed to good, 

¢ invaluable benefit in the life; and chil- 
better dispense with half the studies 
sur schools, than with a thing so advan- 
his, to be reduced to practice in after 
geography and algebracsball have been 
it could be easily done. A word dropped 
tive soil of youth, with this bent, might 
ital in forming a generation of character 
cesstully grapple With the world and 





/RIES.—* Pat,” said a builder toan Irish- 

din carrying slate to the top of a four- 

‘ng, “have you any houses in Ireland as 
. one?” ‘** Ya’as, me mither’s cabin.” 
, rooms had it?” ‘ There was the ating- 

slapeing-room, and the pig-pen—four 

“hat’s a story,” said the builder. “ Ya’as, 

says Pat. 





-*1ECE.—“ You’ve destroyed my peace of 
- y,” said a despairing lover toa truant 
n’t do you much harm, John, for ’twas 
mall piece you had, any way.” 
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WHAT ONE SAID TO A STATUETTE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





0, my little marble Marguerite, 

Praises to the band that wrought you so, 
Safe and happy in that hour most sweet, 
With your daisies dropping at your feet,— 
White, pure maiden, you shall never know 
All Love's bitter changes and its woe. 


He whe carved you gave to your ‘air face 
All its innocence and shy, sweet trust; 
And to him, your Faust, all manly grace, 
Where no hint disloyal leaves a trace ;— 
Only love abiding, true and just, 

Bends abovg you, and forever must. 


There's my gladness—long as marble lasts 
Faust shall stand beside you, Marguerite, 
Ilis strong arm around you. Life upcasts 
Many a dim foreboding from our pasts, 
Blighting futures,—but your story, Sweet, 
Pauses here in marble, incomplete. 


Would that I might also put aside 

Soime sad endings of some dreams too dear, 
‘Turning back to one rapt eventide, 

When my love all change and fate defied; 
Would that we to marble fine and clear 

Had been changed that evening standing here! 


Then forever true, forever mine, 

He would keep me in his heart of hearts; 
Always would his strong arm faithful twine 
Round me, bending our sweet troth to sign, 
And till marble fell, defy fate’s darts ;— 
But life moves on, and the dream departs. 


Had we known! He dwells afar, afar,— 
What was swectest is our bitterest,— 
Earth-mists soiled the glo-y of my star, 
Let no marble keep us as we are! 

Haste on, life, and bring me into rest! 
Haste on, life, to death, for death is best! 


But be glad, my little Marguerite, 

Of the days, and months, and years, that you 
Wait with Faust, so timid, pure and sweet, 
With your daisies dropping at your feet, 

And his fond glance on you all time through,— 
Marble lovers are of all most true! 
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SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


Annee 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EVENING BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


HE evening before the day on 
which Clifford Harper was to 
be tried for the murder of Tre- 
herne Vant, was gloomy and 
dreary beyond all description. 
The rain had been pouring down 
a'l day—a chill November rain 
—and the bare branches of the 
trees, and all the roofs and pave- 
ments in the little village, were 
r-eking with moisture. The 
roads were rough and muddy, 
and travel was exceedingly un- 
pleasant, but, notwithstanding, 
tue stream of visitors that pour- 
e1in frum all parts of the coun- 
try, to be there in readiness for 
the morrow, was constant and incessant. Early in 
the afternoon, every spare room anywhere to be 
found, was crowded, and the greenin front of the 
court house was blocked up with carriages and sad- 
dle herses 

The case had created an unprecedented excitement 
all over the country. Its like for cold-blooded cruelty 
had net been beard of fur years; and then the pris- 
oner was a young man of such high standing, and 
reputable connections. Noone could imagine what 
could possibly have induced him to commit such a 
deed, and every one was anxious to see and hear for 
themselves. Moreover, it had leaked out that there 
was a great secret to be revealed in connection with 
the trial—something that would startle the commu- 
nity like a galvanic shock. Consequently, the rush 
of visitors was immense. Preparations for the trial 
had been conducted on the grandest scale. The ablest 
barristers in the country had been employed, both 
for the p tion and the deft , and expectation 
was on tiptoe. Yet there was very little diversity of 
opinion in regard to the affair or its issue, a settled 
belief in the young man’s guilt being almost unani- 
mous. People pitied him, and referred to his former 
integrity and uprightness, with wonder that he 
should have fallen so suddenly from his high estate; 
but only a few bad faith enough to trust in him, in 
the face of the strong circumstantial evidence that 
went to prove his guilt. 
One of this few, was his step-mother, Mrs. Hugh 











Hapworth. On the very first day after I his imprison- | 
ment; she ha! driven down from Dunmore Hall, and 
made him a visit in his cell, to let him know, as she 
expressed it, how tirmly she believed in his innocence. 
Clifford received her rather coldly, and manifested 
no gratitude whatever for all her protestations and 
offers; yet the lady seemed in no wise discouraged. 
She made it a point to express her conviction of his 
innocence on every occasion, and even went so far as 
to offer a handsome reward for the arrest of the true 
murderer. Every day, the Dunmore carriage might 
be seen on its way to the prison, and when Mrs. Hap- 
worth failed to go herself, her servant went, carry- 
ing all manner of tempting delicacies—of which, 
however, the young man never partook. An un- 
grateful dog, the warden called him; and when the 
story got out, it went a great way towards strength- 
ening the indignant feelings of the community. An 
ungrateful son never turned out well, they said. But 
Mrs. Hapworth hushed them with a word. Clifford 
was a good boy, and she loved him as her life; she 
would not hear a t spoken against him. 

In the meantime, Hugh Hapworth, the master of 
Dunmore Hall, and the husband of this most exem- 
plary lady, was ting his subst in all 
of riotous living. Night after night, his rooms rang 
with wassail song and drunken revelry. He drank 
incessantly—drank like a man who had some terrible 
crime or troubie to drown; and when he was seen 
abroad, which was very seldom, he wore the face of a 
ghost. A poor husband for such a peerless woman! 
Yet she never murmured at her fate, but followed 
him about, with a watchfulness and solicitude that 
was touching to behold. 

On this wet, dreary afternoon, which preceded the 
day of his trial, Clifford Harper stood at the barred 
window of his cell, looking out upon the muddy 
street beneath, with anxious, impatient eyes. His 
three weeks’ imprisonment had changed him consid- 
erably; his face had grown thin and care-worn, and 
bis eyes had a restless, anxious expression, more pite- 
ous than actual sorrow; yet beneath all, there was a 
lambent, joyous light, which told that in the midst of 
his terrible trouble, he was not wholly deprived of 
hope and comfort. His friend, Dick Cowly, the po- 
liceman, had just left him, and he was thinking of 
his last words, as he watched him di ing down 
the rainy street. 

** Tell me the truth, Cowly,” he had asked; “‘ what 











| do-you think of my case? Shall I stand or fall to- 


morrow?” 

The policeman’s keen eyes dimmed for an instant, 
and he averted his face, as he replied: 

“T wont feed you on false hopes—I think you'll be 
found guilty!” 

Guilty of murder, and sentenced to a felon’s death! 
This was to be the end of his life, with all its golden 
hopes, and glorious possibilities! "I'was a hard fate, 
and it required all the strength of his manhood, to 
enable him to bear it with fortitude. Not so much 
for himself, however, and his own blighted hopes, 
did he mourn, as for her whose wrongs had been 
committed to his hands. No one else would work so 
hard to right them as he would have done, unless 
Dick Cowly would. He had just been holding a long 
consultation with him, going over all the possibilities 
of the case. Cowly had examined the roll of yellow 
papers, that the great sea had drifted up to Mysie’s 
feet; and Clifford had also confided to him the secret 
of the Topaz ring, entreating him, if the worst came 
to pass, to-take the poor girl's cause into his hands. 
The policeman listened, with a strange gleam in his 
keen eyes, making a brief note, now and then, in his 
day-book. But when Clifford had finished, he told a 
story of his own—a story so strange and unlooked- 
for, that it startled the youth, even more than all his 
own wonderful discoveries had done—a story that set 
the seal of truth upon the hitherto marvellous his- 
tory contained in Mysie’s sealed bottle, making it a 
veritable reality. 

And now Clifford stood at the barred window, look- 
ing out with eager impatience fur Mysie’s coming. 
She had been staying with Mrs. Cowly, the police- 
man’s wife, ever since her arrival in the village, mak- 
ing a daily visit to the prison, and cheering and com- 
forting Clifford with her tender, faithful love, as 
nothing elxe on earth could have done. He was sure 
she would not disappoint him, on this last evening, 
although the rain still fell heavily, and the streets 
were wet; and he stood there, looking out through 
the rusty bars, watching and waiting for her coming, 
that hé@might reveal to her the marvellous story of 
the sealed bottle, of which she had hitherto been 
kept in utter ignorance. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE STORY OF THE SEALED BOTTLE. 


HE did not wait long, however, until he saw her 
coming, tripping over the muddy ruts, with light, 
dainty steps, the rippling gold of her hair gleaming 
out beneath her gray hood, like rifts of sunlight 
through a wintry cloud. She caught sight of his ea- 
ger face, the moment she turned the corner, and 
smiled up at him—a smile so full of woman’s ten- 
derest, truest devotion, that it brought the hot tears 
to the young man’s eyes. 

“ Will she love me as well,” he murmured, sadly, 
“when she knows all—when {:tell her she is no 
longer poor little nameless Mysie; but—” 

Her quick steps, ringing down the corridor, arrest- 
ed the words on his lips, and he turned tw greet her, 
with a smile of happy welcome. She entered gayly, 
throwing back her hood, and revealing her warm, 
hopeful tace, and laughing eyes. 


«I'd have been here sooner,” she said, depositing a certain sum agreed upon between them. It was a ' And it hasn’t caused me my trouble; truly, if Tre- 


a small basket on » the stand, ” “put I stayed to ) cook 
your supper—with my own hands, understand—the 
nicest supper you’ve had this many aday. Come, 
now,” she continued, raising the snowy napkin, and 
displaying a gleaming little tea-urn, and a dish of 
broiled partridges, surrounded by snowy rolls of 
bread, “ sit right down and eat it, while it’s nice and 
warm. Nota word, now—I wont be refused.” 

Clifford obeyed her, devouring the savory meal 
with well-affected eagerness, though every mouthful 
he swallowed threatened to choke him. She watched 
him with childish gratification, until be had finished, 
and then cleared away the fragments, with a quaint, 
womanly deftness, that was pleasing to behold. 

“ I’ve become so accustomed to running down here 
to see you, and getting up little things for your 
meals,” she said, with a little laugh, as she folded 
the napkin, and put the basket aside, ‘‘ that I shall 
fee) half sorry, Clifford, when it’s all over, and you’re 
free again.” 

The young man looked at her smiling, hopeful face, 
with sorrowful, pitying eyes. 

** Mysie,” he said, sadly, ‘‘ bas it ever occurred to 
you that 1 may never get free—that—” 

She put out her hands piteously, while her face 
paled to the hue of death. 

“Don’t, Clifford—please don’t! I wont think of 
that!” she cried. 

* But you must think of it, Mysie,” he continued, 
gravely, sitting down beside her, and taking both her 
hands in his. ‘ It is my duty to prepare you for the 
worst, my darling. I shall stand my trial to-morrow, 
but, Mysie, the evidence against me is strong—I 
haven’t much to hope for.” 

She started nervously, and pressed her hand 
against her heart, as if some sudden pain had struck 
her. 

“ But I thought Mr. Cowly was doing so much— 
was on the track of the true murderer; his wife tuld 
me 80,” she replied, in a faint, tremulous voice. 

*‘ He has done all that man can do, but his efforts 
have been in vain. You must bring yourself to meet 
the worst, my darling. To-morrow will soon be here, 
and I may—O Mysie, it kills me to pain and shock 
you—but I may be convicted and condemned.” 

“And what then—what will they do with you?” 
she asked, in a swift, hoarse whisper, her lips whiten- 
ing with every breath. 

The young man could not answer; he only regard- 
ed her in mournful silence. She dropped her face in 
her hands, with a low, heart-broken cry. 

“O, I can’t—I can’t bear that! I shall tll she 
moaned. 

‘‘My God, this is terrible!” Clifford said, striking 
his throbbing forehead with his clenched hand. 
“‘ What have I done to bring such a fate upon me?” 
Then, lifting the drooping form to his bosom, he con- 
tinued, with pleading tenderness, ‘‘ Mysie, my own 
precious love, I know how hard this is; but wont 
you try to be strong—try to bear it bravely, for my 
sake? What shall I do, darling, if you fail to com- 
fort and sustain me?” 

The girl rose up quickly, pushing back the hair 
from her face. 

“ Yes, yes—I forgot that,” she said, speaking in 
clear, quiet tones, though her whole frame trembled 
like an aspen, with the effort it cost her. “I am 
selfish; forgive me, Clifford. I came here to help 
you, not to make your trial worse—and I will. We’ll 
hope for the best, but if the worst should come, let 
us try to meet it bravely. God never forsakes the 
i t; let us re ber that!” 

“ My darling, my brave, unselfish Mysie,” he mur- 
mured, covering her hands with passionate kisses, “ I 
only care for the pain it costs you. But you must 
not grieve too deeply; you will have other interests 
and hopes, to make you forget this one sorrow. And 
this reminds me of all I have to tell you. *Tis grow- 
ing late, and your time will soon be out, and this may 
be my last evening. You must hear me now, 
Mysie. 

She turned her white, suffering face towards him, 
with a look of patient endurance that brought the 
tears to his eyes; but he went on, still holding her 
hands in his. 

“ Mysie, you remember the sealed bottle you found, 
the day we visited the island? Well, I deceived you, 
when | told you it was empty. It was filled with pa- 
pers, Mysie—papers that contained a story so strange 
and startling, that I was afraid to believe it, and 
made up my mind to test its truth, before I disturbed 
your happy contentment with hopes that might be 
false. I have tested it, Mysie, and found it strictly 
true. Your old fancy that you would find your life- 
history on the shore of that island, was prophetic. 
You did find it, Mysie. The papers which the sealed 
bottle contained, were the confession of an old wo- 
man, Kelsie Duff by name, formerly a resident of 





confession in the hands of one Louis Koscoe. 

“Years ago, under circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest to both, this Kelsie Duff made the acquaintance 
of my step-mother, then Mrs. Delphine Harper, and 
this acquaintance was kept up until after her second 
marriage. I have often told you about little Janet 
Dunmore, and how she died in New Orleans; but it 
was all a mistake—she did not die, Mysie. Hugh 
Hapworth and his wife wanted her to die, that they 
might get the great Dunmore property into their 
hands; but neither one had the nerve to accomplish 
“what they so niuch desired. But Mrs. Hapworth 
took the matter into her own hands. Immediately 
atter her arrival in New Orleans, she sought out this | 
old friend of hers, Kelsie Duff, and struck a bargain | 
| with her. She was to make way with the child, for 





New Orleans, but who died in Paris, leaving this ! 
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dangerous piece of work; but Mrs. Hapworth had 
large interests at stake, and trusted implicitly in her 
old friend. So little Janet was consigned to her 
hands, and a day or two after, a gorgeous rosewood 
coffin stood in Mrs. Hapworth’s parlor, containing a 
little form, draped in white, and a tiny face framed 
in golden hair. Janet’s very self, Mra, Hapworth 
could have sworn; and, feeling wonderfully relieved, 
she brought the little coffin home to Dunmore, and 
hid it away in the old family vault. 

“Poor Aunt Dorcas and myself were the only ones 
who mourned for the dear little blighted blossom ; 
but it seems that we mourned in vain. Old Kelsie, 
according to her confession, took the child, with the 
intention of murdering it, «nd even went 8» far as to 
mix the fatal dose that was to accomplish her fiendish 
work; but the innocent little face, and childish prat- 
tle, so won upon her heart, that her resolution failed 
her. She waited from day to day, making np her 
mind to perform the task, yet failing in courage at 
every renewed attempt. In the meantime, passing 
the Morgue one day, she chanced to see the body of a 
child, so like her little victim, that it was a matter of 
difficulty to distimguish one from the other. A sud- 
den thought struck her. She obtained the body, and 
after a few skillful deceptions, conveyed it to Mrs. 
Hapworth. The scheme succeeded beyond her hopes. 
She received her reward, and little Janet was saved. 

“For two years she kept the little thing, rearing 
her as tenderly as if she had been her own; and in 
that time she so won upon her affections, that she 
would have died a thousand times, rather than harm 
a single thread of her golden hair. At that time,a 
terrible affliction brought her slowly but surely to 
the verge of the grave, and in her last hours, her 
conscience began to accuse her of the evil deed she 
had come so near committing; and she resolved, so 
far as it lay within her power, to right the wrongs of 
the poor little disinherited orphan. Accordingly, she 
took her to a wealthy and powerful man, Louis Ros- 
coe by name, and to him she made her confession. 
Shortly after, she died, and little Janet became an 
inmate of Louis Roscoe’s family.” 

Mysie made no reply, but she put her hand to her 
head, as if the rush of old memories pained and be- 
wildered her; and after a little pause, Cliffurd went 
on: 

“ She lived in his family for sume little time, and 
then, taking her with him, he set sail for the United 
States, in the good ship Ocean Queen, intending to 
hunt up the relatives who had disinherited her, and 
to proclaim her wrongs. But a terrible gale met 
them on their voyage, and the Ocean Queen was 
wrecked on the breakers, and every soul on board 
lost, with one single exception. The waves dritted 
the dead body of Louis Roscoe to the shore of an 
island, and with him a little helpless chil, who call- 
ed herself Mysie. God, who works by wonders and 
miracles, when it suits his purposes, had sent Dorcas 
Scudder a prisoner to this sea-girt island, and she 

‘found an@ saved this little pearl that the yreat sea 
had dashed ashore, never (reaming that the little 
Janet, whose loss she mourned so deeply, was being 
restored to her. Mysie, do you comprehend me? Do 
you understand this strange story?” 

Still the girl male no reply, and her eyes had a va- 
cant, far-off expression. 

“IT donot wonder that you are bewildered,” the 
young man continued. ‘The story was so strange, 
so like the creation of fancy, that I put no faith in it, 
on first reading the papers, and that was why I kept 
you in ignorance of their existence. But since then, 
Mysie, I have tested their truth. I was on my way 
to consult with Treherne Vant concerning them, that 
fatal night of his murder. But you kn-w all about 
that. After my arrest, I knew that I should be com- 
pelled to give up these papers, which were then upon 
my person, and T saw but one man I could trust. 
You know him— Richard Cowly. I gave them into 
his hands, hoping to induce him to undertake your 
cause. He examined them, and then came the 
strangest part of all. 

“ This same Richard Cowly—I had it from his own 
lips—had been employed by Treherne Vant to ferret 
out the troth of this self-same affair. The old law- 
yer, keen as a greyhound to trail a mystery to the 
end, when once he got a scent of it, had, by some 
means or other, got a faint clue to the evil that was 
going on. On a summer visit to Aunt Dorcas, he 
chanced to see you, and was at once struck by your 
strange resemblance to the Dunmore family, and, 
putting one thing and another together, he got a 
pretty fair start. Then be called in Cowly, and post- 
ed him off to Paris. He succeeded in finding the 
widow of Louis Roscoe, and in learning all the par- 
ticulars of the story contained in the sealed bottle; 
80 you see how one thing goes to corroborate another. 
There is not a shadow of doubt about it. Cowly has 
papers in his hand, which go to prove the truth of 
those contained in the bottle. Don’t you see, Mysie 
—don’t you comprehend? You are no longer poor 
little nameless Mysie; you are Janet Dunmore, the 
richest heiress in the whole country.” 

The girl turned abruptly, glancing over her shoul- 
der at the towering chimneys of Dunmore Hall, just 
visible in the misty distance, beyond the barred win- 
dow; then her lips began to quiver, and she burst 
into tears. 

“O yes,” she sobbed, “‘I see it all. I might have 
been glad once; but now what dol care? O, I wish 
I had never found the bottle; it was the cause of all 
your trouble.” 

* Hush, Mysie—you mustn't talkso! This is God’s 
work. Look at the strange workings of his provi- 
| dence, in bringing all these hidden things to light! 
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herne Vant had not meddled in the matter, he might 
not have lost his life. A rumor of what he was doing 
got out, and no doubt some one of the guilty party 
either murdered him, or caused him to be murdered, 
in order that these secrets might not be revealed. 
But it was too late. God will not be thwarted in his 
purposes; Cowly had the papers in his hands, and 
the great sea had given you the sealed bottle.” 

Her face had been growing brighter with every 
word he spoke, and now she clasped his arm, exclaim- 
ing, breathlessly: 

“Yes, yes, I see now—they murdered Treherne 
Vant, to put an end to his discoveries. Then you are 
clear, Clifford, are you not?” 

“In the eyes of God, my darling, but not in the 
eyes of the law, until the true murderer is discover- 
ed, and the crime proven upon him.” 

The light died out of her eyes, and she let her 
head fall forward, with a piteous moan of despair. 

*O, itis hard, cruel, more than I can bear!” she 
murmured, 

“T know it is, my darling,” he replied, supporting 
her in his arms; “ but knowing, as we do, that God’s 
work has been accomplished, and the schemes of the 
evil defeated, we must try to submit. Even if the 
worst should come, I can bear it cheerfully, since I 
know that you are my little lost Janet come back to 

me again.” 

She looked up, with a wan smile. 

“Does it make you love me any more, Clifford?” 
she asked, artlessly. 

“TI think it does,” he replied, covering her hands 
and gleaming hair with passionate kisses. ‘‘O Mysie, 
my little sea-pearl, my early-loved, never-forgotten 
little Janet, man never loved woman as I love you! 
I never dreamed, when you used to toddle after me 
down the broad avenue at Dunmore Ha!l, that I 
should come to love you like this. But I may have 
to give you up,” he continued, the perspiration start- 
ing out on his brow, and his muscles growing tense 
and rigid with suppressed agony. ‘But you must 
be happy, darling, and let no thought of me, or my 
sad fate, shadow your bright future. For it will be 
bright, in spite of all this gloom. Think of Aunt 
Dorcas; what will her feelings be, when she learns 
that her little sea-foundling and her lost Janet are 
one and the same? And you will have other friends 
besides, and more wealth than you will know how to 
dispose of. I haven’t told you the secret of the Topaz 
ring yet. Aunt Dorcas gave it into my hands, that I 
might have it cleaned up, before she presented it to 
you as a bridal gift. I saw that it opened by a secret 
spring, the moment | set my eyes on it. It contained 
a scrap of parchment, which revealed the place 
where the long-looked-for Dunmore treasures are se- 
creted. They lie in the secret vault, under the Dun- 
more mausoleum—gold and silver,and precious jewels, 
of untold splendor and value. I have told Cowly 
about them, and given the Topaz ring into his keep- 
ing; and he will see that you have your rights, if I 
should—” 

He stopped short, unable to give utterance to the 
words that rose to his lips. Mysie burst into fears 
again, and threw her arms round his neck. 

“© Clifford,” she sobbed, “if they were a thou- 
sand-fold more valuable, I would give them all—I 
would relinquish everything, and be poor and name- 
less, if we could be as we were one short thonth ago, 
free of this terrible sorrow!” 

“My true-hearted darling!” he replied, with a sad 
smile; “ do you know I was half afraid you wouldn’t 
care for me, when you found out you were heiress of 
Dunmore Hall?” 

‘You are all I have,” she continued, clinging to 
him like achild. ‘What dol care for wealth and 
honor, unless you can share them? What shall I 
have to live for, with such a man as Hugh Hapworth 
for my father?” 

Clifford made no answer; this last subject was one 
upon which he had never spoken, because he had no 
words of comfort to offer her; and, hard as it was to 
part with her, he felt relieved when the warden tap- 
ped at the door, to say that her allotted time was out. 
She arose, and embraced him in tearful silence; 
and then went out, leaving him all alone, in the 
gloom of his solitary cell. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DAY OF TRIAL. 


ALL night long, from the rising to the setting of the 
stars, Mysie walked up and down her little chamber, 
pondering on the strange story she had heard, and 
striving to prepare herself for all that the coming 
day might bring furth. Once or twice the policeman’s 
wife stule in, to speak a word of comfort. 

Dick was out, she said, alluding to her husband, 
and on the trail of something; she could tell by his 
looks. He was as keen asa hound, Dick was; he’d 
be sure to have it all right—Mysie might take her 
word for it. She and Dick had been man and wife 
for twenty years, and she’d never known him to fail 
in an undertaking. 

Mysie heard her in silence, and then continued her 
weary walk, up and down, up and down the chamber 
floor, her hands clasped tightly over her heart, and a 
strained, anxious look in her eyes. At last the chill 
gray of morning glimmered through the windows, 
and she heard the policeman’s step in the hall be- 


stole to the topmost stair, and listened in breathless 
agony. 

“*O Dick,” she heard the woman sob out, in eager 
tones, ‘‘speak quick—let me know!” 

Then came his answer, in a hard, rasping voice: 
L “T’ve nothing to tell. I’ve worked myself to death, 





low. His wife rushed out to meet him, while Mysie 








and can accomplish nothing. My God! Mary, ’tis 
terrible! I believe I’m going mad! I could lay my 
hand on the true murderer, and yet that poor boy’ll 
be found guilty to-day. God Almighty help him!” 

The words struck out the last spark of hope from 
her heart, and she tottered back to her chamber, 
faint, and half-insensible. An hour went by; the red 
sun struggled up through heavy banks of mist, and 
threw a baleful light over the crowded village, and 
then the universal rush towards the court house be- 
gan. The sound of wheels, and the confused jargon, 
aroused the poor girl, and she rose to her feet with a 
weary sigh. Clifford would need her; she must not 
fail him in his hour of trial! 

By ten o’clock, the court house was densely crowd- 
ed, and all the green, and even the village streets, 
were blocked up, so that the sheriff found it rather a 
difficult task to conduct the prisoner to the bar. But, 
notwithstanding the press of the crowd, and the close 
heat of the court room, when he reached his place, a 
slender female figure, closely cloaked and veiled, 
stood just without the railing, her face turned to- 
wards him, in an attitude of tender, prayerful devo- 
tion; and through all the tedious hours of the trial, 
she continned to stand there, patient, long-suffering, 
her eyes, ll of woman’s undying faith and trust, 
following tis every motion, as the sun-flower follows 
the rising and setting of her god. 

The trial was elaborate and protracted; and it was 
a difficult matter to determine between the power or 
ability of the prosecution or the defence. The former 
went through all the sickening details of the mur- 
der, coiling the strong evidence around the young 
prisoner, like a chain of adamant. Then the defence 
arose, bringing out the hitherto unblemished charac- 
ter the young man had borne, and setting forth the 
strong friendship that had always existed between 
him and the murdered man; and then, electrifying 
the eager multitude, and bringing them to their feet 
in a mass, came the wonderful secret—the story of 
old Kelsie Duff’s confession, and the wronged and 
disinherited heiress of Dunmore Hall. 

‘And there she stood,” continued the barrister, 
pointing to the slender, veiled figure at the prisoner’s 
side, “the little child Mysie, whom old Kelsie had 
given into the hands of Louis Roscoe, and whose pre- 
cious life even the cruel sea had spared—the heiress 
of Dunmore Hall, the last representative of arace as 
old and famous as they were proud and generous; 
and with the blood of a hundred generations in her 
veins, and untold wealth at her disposal—she stood 
there, the betrothed wife of Clifford Harper, attest- 
ing by her presence her full faith in his innocence of 
the bloody crime. Who could doubt his innocence, 
in the face of her trust? Wasn’t it far more likely 
that some one of the party who had wronged and 
disinherited the child had murdered Treherne Vant, 
as a sure means of putting an end to the investiga- 
tions he was making? What motive could this youth 
have had to impel him to sucha deed? He would 
have been destroying at one blow the great work he 
had undertaken.” 

And thus the case proceeded, until tae first day 
came to aclose. The second day was like it, only the 
di ‘ion bet the opposing barristers was more 
earnest and animated, and the excitement of the 
multitude greater. But through all, the twelve 
jurors, who held the young prisoner’s life in their 
hands, sat stolid and immovable, like so many blocks 
of stone. At last the weary work was over, the judge 
arose and delivered his charge, and then, with grave 
faces and measured steps, they left the court room. 
The prisoner watched them, with a keen, inquiring 
glance, his brave young face as clear and open as a 
summer morning; and then he turned, and his eyes, 
full of anxious love, rested on the slender figure at 
his side—for Mysie was there at her post. She had 
thrown back her veil, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and her face looked like sculptured marble, 
against the gold of her hair; but a smile of ineffable 
sweetness brightened her tender eyes, as she met the 
youth’s glance, and, putting out her hand, she clasp- 
ed his through the railing. And thus they stood, 
side by side, hand clasped in hand, awaiting their 
doom. 

Hour followed hour, slow, dragging, until the souls 
of the awed multitude sickened with suspense. At 
last the green baize door swung slowly open, and the 
twelve jurors re-appeared, looking graver and sterner 
than before. The young man faced them, Mysie’s 
hand still clasping his. 

“ How say you, gentlemen—is the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty of the crime with which he is 
charged?” 

A thrill of terrible horror, a moment of intense 
silence, and then the answer came, low, but awfully 
distinct: 

“ Guilty!” 

An indignant murmur, a kind of intuitive protest 
against a foul wrong, burst from the vast crowd, as 
they swayed to and fro with excitement. The pris- 
oner alone was calm. Turning to the girl beside 
him, he said, gently: 

“1 knew it would beso. Be strong, my darling!” 

She made a feeble effort to smile, gasped once or 
twice, and then dropped down, white and insensible, 
at his feet. Poli Cowly hastened forward, and 
bore her from the court room, and soon after, the 
prisoner was conducted back to prison, and loaded 
with a felon’s fetters. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST DAY. 


CLIFFORD HARPER was to be executed, for the 
murder of Treherne Vant, on the nineteenth day of 





December, and the morning of the eighteenth dawn- 
ed chill and gray, with a certain promise of snow. 
The little village looked more cheerless than ever, 
with its rough, frozen streets, and black-roofed houses, 
the river rolling sullenly over its rocky bed, on one 
side, and Dunmore Hall towering up gray and 
gloomy, on the other; while the old stone prison shut 
in the rear view, with the carpenters at work in the 
yard, building the hideous instrument that was to do 
its terrible work on the morrow. 

The sound of their hammers, ringing shrill and 
clear through the frosty air, struck upon Mysie’s ear, 
even before she had arisen from her sleepless couch. 
But she did not faint, nor cry out in agony; the 
dumb apathy of utter hopelessness had stilled her 
into a death-like calm, more awful than the wildest 
outburst of passion. She arose, and dressed herself 
mechanically ; then she approached the window, and 
drew aside the curtain. She could see the old prison, 
black and gloomy, the barred window of Clifford’s 
cell, and, just beneath, the yard, strewn with bits of 
lumber, and the carpenters busy at their work. Only 
a few hours more, and all would be over. There was 
not the shadow of a hope remaining. Everything 
that human wisdom could devise had been done, but 
without success. A petition, largely signed, had 
been sent to the governor, but he had refused to grant 
even a respite; and nothing now remained, but for 
the law to take its course. Yet the belief in the 
prisoner’s innocence was almost universal. The 
strange and almost fabulous secrets that the case had 
brought to light, had turned the public indignation 
in another quarter. Yet no decided action had been 
taken, further than to hold the parties at Dunmore 
Hall under nominal arrest, until the pending case, 
relative to the disinherited heiress, should be proper- 
ly investigated. 

Mrs. Delphine Hapworth bore herself, amid all 
these accumulated troubles, with the hauteur and 
indifference of a queen. As to the story of this 
trumped-up heiress, she ignored it entirely, as being 
something too silly and groundless for any but the 
ignorant and credulous to give ear to. Nothing 
troubled her but the terrible and unjust fate of her 
poor, dear boy, in whose innocence, to the very last, 
she expressed an unshaken trust. Her reward for 
the true murderer was still posted upon the village 
sign-post; and every day she sent a tray of delicacies 
to the prison. Go herself, she could not, her hus- 
band, who was dangerously ill, requiring her con- 
stant attention. 

Thus matters stood, on that cheerless, wintry 
morning, when Mysie stood at her window, looking 
down into the prison yard, watching the carpenters 
at their work, with a species of terrible fascination. 
Out at her left stretched the fertile fields and attrac- 
tive pleasure-grounds of Dunmore Hall, the old 
building rising grandly in their midst, like some an- 
cient castle of the feudal days. And all these right- 
fully belonged to her. Why had God suffered her to 
be so wronged, even from her very infancy? Was 
there any God at all? Or was it merely a cruel, re- 
lentless Fate that held and governed the destinies of 
men? All these sickening thoughts beat slowly and 
painfully through her torpid mind, as she stood 
there, her white, stony face pressed against the win- 
dow. But just then, two men crossed the prison 
yard, bearing a coflin between them. Thesight star- 
tled her into sudden consciousness. Clifford’s coffin! 
In a few hours more, be would be in it, stark and 
cold, shut in from her sight forever! A wild cry of 
bitter agony broke trom her white lips, and, catching 
up her shawl and hood, she darted from the room, 
and down the stairs, with feet that lett no sound. 

At the prison door, early as it was, she met the po- 
liceman, his face so worn and weary that few would 
have recognized him as the keen, alert detective ot a 
few weeks before. They passed each other in silence, 
only he touched her head gently, murmuring: 

** Poor child! poor child!” 

She found Clifford quiet and cheerful, sitting before 
his little writing-stand, which was strewn with let- 
ters. He was bringing his earthly business to a close; 
settling up his accounts with this world, and prepar- 
ing for that world upon whose unexplored confines 
his feet so nearly touched. The simple sight of him, 
with such a look of holy resignation lighting up his 
eyes, melted the poor girl's heart, and made her 
burning eyes overflow with showers of tender tears. 
After all, it was he who was strong, and able to sooth 
and comfort, not herself. : 

But she did not dream what bitter pangs, what 
fierce conflicts that calm, heroic strength had cost 
him. The fate that awaited him was cruel, and very 
hard to bear. It was no easy thing todie, in the 
very dawn of his strong, young manhood, when life 
held out such golden hopes and glorious possibilities. 
And worse than all, to die a shameful, ignominious 
death, and leave his name, hitherto held so sacred, 
and borne so proudly, covered with obloquy and dis- 
grace! To die a felon’s death, and leave behind him 
a felon’s grave! This was to be the end of all he had 
hoped and labored for! All night long he paced the 
narrow confines of his cell, struggling with the fierce 
passions that warred within him. From his barred 
window, he could catch, through the stormy dark- 
ness, @ faint gleam of the lights in the windows of 
Dunmore Hall. Its inmates were free and happy, 
surrounded by every pleasure that wealth could af- 
ford! And that was God’s justice—to reward the 
evil-doer, to protect and uphold the secret assassin, 
and punish and forsake the innocent? His heart 
grew hard and bitter, and a feeling of frantic des- 
peration took possession of his soul. He half resolved 

to steel his better feelings, and meet his coming fate 
with daring recklessness. What was the use of re- 





him! He had been striving to lead an honest, up- 
right life from his boyhood up, and this was his re- 
ward! To be stained with a crime of which he was 
innocent—to die for the sin of which his soul was 
free! 

But, as the gloomy night wore on, other and better 
thoughts stole into his mind. God saw the fierce 
conflict of his soul, and pitied him. A spirit of ten- 
der sorrow softened and subdued his heart; sorrow 
for all he was about to leave and lose; sorrow for the 
bright-haired maiden who loved him so truly, and 
would mourn his fate so deeply. Then his mind 
wandered to the heroes and martyrs of days gone by ; 
the men who had died for the sake of their princi- 
ples, and for crimes of which they were innocent. 
Most of all, his thoughts lingeredaon Him, who be- 
ing blameless, was falsely accused; and free from all 
sin himself, yet suffered a painful and ignominious 
death for the sinsof mankind. If God, in his infinite 
wisdom, saw fit to leave him in this thick darkness, 
to leave him in the hands of this terrible and cruel 
Fate, should he not submit; and trust his soul, his 
good name, his all in all, to His tender and never-fa'l- 
ing mercy? As the gloom of the stormy night was 
lifted, so the blackness of despair was driven from his 
soul; and when the welcome gray of dawn glimmer- 
ed through his grated window, it found him a 
changed man. He had fought his last battle, and 
gained the victory. With a serene face, and a calm, 
strong heart, he arose, ready to meet his fate, not 
only as a man, but as a Christian. And thus Mysie 
found him. 

Tt will all come out right in the end, my darling,” 
he said, as she clung to him with bitter sobs; ‘* God 
is not leading us over these dark paths for no pur- 
pose. Clouds and darkness may be round about him, 
but justice and righ‘e usness are the habitation 
of his throne. I may not live to see the revelations 
of his mercy and wisdom, but you will, my own love, 
and let this hope sustain and comfort you. It wax 
God himself who gave the great work of righting 
your bitter wrongs into my hands. When I look at 
all the wonderful circumstances, I dare not doubt it! 
When I think how God softened old Kelsie Dufi’s 
evil heart, and caused her to spare your young life; 
and then amid the wreck and the storm, his strong 
arm was round and about you. He made even the 
hungry waves merciful. And then, Mysie, when 
poor Mrs. Hapworth—I cannot help pitying the de- 
luded woman, terrible as her deeds have been; she 
has been the curse of my life, Mysie, as she was of 
my poor father’s before me. But, as I was saying— 
when, to forward her own wicked schemes, and to 
possess herself, us she imagined, of the untold treas- 
ures that now lie hidden in the secret vault. she 
caused poor Aunt Dorcas to be imprisoned on that 
lonely isiand, she little dreamed that she was work- 
ing, through God’s hands, to save the life of the self- 
same little child she had tried to murder. God’s 
ways are not as our wavs; we must learn to trust in 
his promises, no matter how rough the paths may be 
in which he calls us to tread. I know that I wa; 
commissioned by him, to undertake the work I have 
in hand—I believe in direct and special providences ; 
it was not mere chance that sent us to the island that 
day, and drifte1 the sealed bottle ashore. It is not 
mere fate, or blind chance, thatdooms me to my 
present fate. God wills it, and Iam willing to sab- 
mit; though death is hard just now. In his own 
good time, he will make it all clear; and make my 
innocence manifest. As I have said, you will live to 
see it, my darling. And now, let this assurance 
cheer and comfort you.” 

She looked up, her lips quivering, and her eyes 
overflowing with tears. 

‘Yes, dear, I know,” she said, piteously; “ but it 
will be so hard to live without you. O Clifford, you 
cannot tell how hard it will be—you are all I have in 
the wide world.” 

The young man clasped her to his heart in a pas- 
sionate embrace, all his strength and fortitude giving 
way before the sight of her suffering face. 

‘“‘Yes, Ido know,” he replied, in a broken voice, 
“and it costs me the kéenest pang I suffer. If you 
did not suffer, Mysie, I could bear my own troubles 
cheerfully enough. But God, who tempers the cruel 
winds to the shorn lamb, will not leave you to bear 
your sorrows ided. The deepest darkness wil! 
yield, and grow comparatively bright, if we accustom 
our eyes to it; so the most inconsolable grief and 
desolation will eventually give way before the force 
oftime. I am fully conscious ofall you have to bear; 
but rest assured, my own love, that something will 
transpire, some gleam of light will come to brighten 
all this starless gloom. Gud is both just and merci- 
ful—let us trust in him. Clouds and darkness may 
be round about him. but justice and righteou ness 
are the habitation of his thzone.” 

Awed, and comforted if spite of herself, the girl 
looked up into his calm face,so full ofsublime strength 
and trust, and yet so pitiful and tender of her light- 
est grief, with a feeling half akin to adoration; bless- 
ing God in her heart, that it had been her privilege 
to love, and be beloved in return by such a man; and 
all day long she hung rounl him with an eager, 
humble devotion, that almost broke the poor fellow’s 
heart. But the wintry day soon fled away, and the 
night closed in. And such a night! With set of sun 
a wild wailing wind sprang 1), and the clouds, which 
had been threatening so long, poured down their 
contents in heavy drifts of snow. 

Hour after hour, Mysi+ sat at the window, strain- 
ing her eyes to catch the feeble light that gleamed 
through the bars of the prison, and listening to the 
desolate moan of the wind as it swept over the hills 
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| and through the hollows, piling the snow in great, 


YN | mountain drifts, She could hear the policeman, in 
«| the next room, pacing up and down, up and down 


the floor—only that, and the wild voice of the storm. 
The night seemed terribly long, although its hours 
measured the life dearer to her, a thousand times, 
than her own soul; and when at last, the wind lulled, 
and the dim gray of dawn broke over the starless 
| blackness, she arose with a sense of relief. 

At an early hour, although the weather continued 
stormy and disagreeable, the village began to fill 
with spectators, eager to witness the close of the most 
fearful tragedy that had ever shocked and startled 
the hitherto placid community. Black and spectre- 
like against the opal of the sky, and the spotless 
vesture of the earth, arose the terrible instrument 
of death. Mysie saw it, on her way to the prison, 
and leaned heavily on the policeman’s arm, a deadly 
sickness at her heart. Its pallid shadow still rested 
on her worn face, when she entered the cell. Clifford 
arose, and putting down the little testament in which 


gt he was reading, advanced to meet her, as far as his 


fetters would permit, and took her in his arma. 

‘* My poor, little Janet,” he said, tenderly, smooth- 
ing her bright hair, “I could bear everything, if you 
did not suffer so—this is killing you, my darling!” 

She looked up in his face, making a pitiful effort to 
smile. 

“O Clifford, I try to be strong—I want to help you, 
but I’m so weak—forgive me!” 

The words ended in sobs, and she hid her face in 
his bosom,convulsed with weeping. ‘The young man's 
gray eyes grew dim, and his firm liptrembled. At 
last, he said, speaking in a hoarse voice: 

“ This is hard for me; what must it be to a tender 
heart like hers! Cowly,” turning to the policeman, 
** you'll look after her when I’m gone, and try to 
comfort her, as well as right her wrongs?” 

The policeman grasped his hand, and wrung it in 
silence. Then, after a moment’s pause: 

“Harper,” he questioned, huskily, “‘ you believe 
I’ve done my best for you?” 

“God knows I do!” replied the young man, fer- 
vently. 

“ Well—I’m glad—I’ve worked day and night—and 
yet, after all—Good God, it drives me mad to think 
ofit. I never failed before—and, blast it, if I give up 
now—I’ll try again!” 

And he rushed from the cell, and down the corri- 
dor, like one distracted, leaving Clifford ant Mysie 
overwhelmed with astonishment. A few moments 
after Mrs. Cowly came down, bringing the young 
man his breakfast. 

‘Eat it, my dear,” she said, placing the rolls and 
coffee befure him, “and keep a brave heart—Dick’s 
off again, and he’s sure to make things right.” 

The young man smiled at her confident face, as he 
replied : 

“What asublime thing is a woman’s faith in her 
husband?” 

‘* Well, you see,” she continued, artlessly, “I can’t 
help having faith in Dick—I never knew him to fail, 
and he wont fail this time, you mind if he does.” 

Mysie looked up with a sudden brightening in her 
face, but just then, er eyes, turning towards the 
window, caught sight of the ghastly gallows, and she 
cowered down again, with a heart-broken moan of 
despair. 

“No, no, there is no hope,” she murmured. 

Bat Mrs. Cowly shook her head, until the short, 
crisp curls fell all abont her rosy face. 

* Dick never fuils,”” she said. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
RETRIBUTION, 


THE last moment had come, the last arrangements 
had been made. Clifford stood beside the minister 
who had attended him during all the dark days of 
his imprisoument, awaiting the sheriff’s command. 
Mrs. Cowly was supporti.g Mysie, and whispering 
words of encouragement in her ear, her face. very 
anxious, but by no means hopeless. For a few mo- 
ments the parties remained thus, and then the sheriff 
advanced and touched the prixunag on his shoulder. 
The minister put out his arm to support him, whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Courage, now, my young friend!” 

But Ciifford refused his proffered aid, with a prou 
smile. 
‘Thank you, sir, bot I never felt stronger. Have 
no fears on my account—I can bear it; 1 only suffer 
for her.” 

His eyes filled as he spoke, and turning back, he 
bent over the half-unconscious girl. 

“* Mysie, my own true love,” he murmured, with 
pitiful tendernees, “I would die a thousand deaths 
to spare you this agony; but I can do nothing. The 
last moment has come; be strong, my darling, and 
say farewell!” 

She arose, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
clung to bim for a moment, ber slight form convulsed 
with wild sobs; then, hushing them all of a sudden, 
she looked up, smiling through her tears. 

“I will be strong,” she said;-*‘ you’ve enough to 
bear—there, ’tis all over—I can bear it now, dear. 
The good God, who knows how innocent you are, will 
not separate us long. I shall soon be with you, Clif- 
ford—farewell!” i 

He held her to his heart in one passionate embrace, 


kissed her white lips, and then resigned her to Mrs. 
Cowly. 
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“ There are letters for my friends,” he said, pointing 

toa bundle of papers on the stand, “ and some for | 
your husband—tell him to remember his promise— | 
good-by!” | 
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and through the hollows, piling the snow in great, 
mountain drifts. She could hear the policeman, in 
the next room, pacing up and down, up and down 
the floor—only that, and the wild voice of the storm. 
The night seemed terribly long, although its hours 
measured the life dearer to her, a thousand times, 
than her own soul; and when at last, the wind lulled, 
and the dim gray of dawn broke over the starless 
blackness, she arose with a sense of relief. 

At an early hour, although the weather continued 
stormy and disagreeable, the village began to fill 
with spectators, eager to witness the close of the most 
fearful tragedy that had ever shocked and startled 
the hitherto placid community. Black and spectre- 
like against the opal of the sky, and the spotless 
vesture of the earth, arose the terrible instrument 
of death. Mysie saw it, on her way to the prison, 
and leaned heavily on the policeman’s arm, a deadly 
sickness at her heart. Its pallid shadow still rested 
on her worn face, when she entered the cell. Clifford 
arose, and putting down the little testament in which 


ep he was reading, advanced to meet her, as far as his 


fetters would permit, and took her in his arms. 

“* My poor, little Janet,” he said, tenderly, smooth- 
ing her bright hair, “I could bear everything, if you 
did not suffer so—this is killing you, my darling!” 

She looked up in his face, making a pitiful effort to 
smile. 

“ OClifford, I try to be strong—I want to help you, 
but I’m so weak—forgive me!” 

The words ended in sobs, and she hid her face in 
his bosom,convulsed with weeping. The young man’s 
gray eyes grew dim, and his firm liptrembled. At 
last, he said, speaking in a hoarse voice: — 

* This is hard for me; what must it be to a tender 
heart like hers! Cowly,” turning to the policeman, 
* you'll look after her when I’m gone, and try to 
comfort her, as well as right her wrongs?” 

The policeman grasped his hand, and wrung it in 
silence. Then, after a moment’s pause: 

“‘Harper,” he questioned, huskily, ‘‘ you believe 
I’ve done my best for you?” 

‘“*God knows I do!” replied the young man, fer- 
vently. 

“ Well—I’m glad—I’ve worked day and night—and 
yet, after all—Good God, it drives me mad to think 
ofit. I never failed before—and, blast it, if I give up 
now—I’ll try again!” 

And he rushed from the cell, and down the corri- 
dor, like one distracted, leaving Clifford and Mysie 
overwhelmed with astonishment. A few moments 
after Mrs. Cowly came down, bringing the young 
man his breakfast. 

‘*Eat it, my dear,” she said, placing the rolls and 
coffee before him, “and keep a brave heart—Dick’s 
off again, and he’s sure to make things right.” 

The young man smiled at her confident face, as he 
replied: 

“What asublime thing is a woman’s faith in her 
husband?” 

‘* Well, you see,” she continued, artlessly, “ I can’t 
help having faith in Dick—I never knew him to fail, 
and he wont fail this time, you mind if he does.” 

Mysie looked up with a sudden brightening in her 
face, but just then, her eyes, turning towards the 
window, caught sight of the ghastly gallows, and she 
cowered down again, with a heart-broken moan of 
despair. 

** No, no, there is no hope,” she murmured. 

But Mrs. Cowly shook her head, until the short, 
crisp curls fell all about her rosy face. 

* Dick never fails,’’ she said. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
RETRIBUTION, 


THE last moment had come, the last arrangements 
had been made. Clifford stood beside the minister 
who had attended him dvring ail the dark days of 
his imprisonment, awaiting the sheriff’s command. 
Mrs. Cowly was supporti.g Mysie, and whispering 
words of encouragenient in her ear, her face. very 
anxious, but by 10 means hopeless. For a few mo- 
ments the parties remained thus, and then the sheriff 
advanced and touched the prisoner on his shoulder. 
The minister pat out his arm to support him, whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Courage, now, my young friend!” 

. But Chifford refused his proffered aid, with a proud 
smile. 

“Thank you, sir, but I never felt stronger. Have 
no fears on my account—I can bear it; 1 only suffer 
for her.” 

His eyes filled as he spoke, and turning back, he 
bent over the half-unconscious girl. 

“ Mysie, my own true love,” he murmured, with 
pitiful tenderness, “I would die a thousand deaths 
to spare you this agony; but I can do nothing. The 
last moment has come; be strong, my darling, and 
say farewell!” 

She arose, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
clung to bim for a moment, ber slight form convulsed 
with wild sobs; then, hushing them all of a sudden, 
she looked up, smiling through her tears. 

“I will be strong,” she said; ‘‘you’ve enough to 
bear—there, ’tis all over—I can bear it now, dear. 
The good God, who knows how innocent you are, will 
not separate us long. I shall soon be with you, Clif- 
ford—farewell!”” ; 

He held her to his heart in one passionate embrace, 
kissed her white lips, and then resigned her to Mrs. 
Cowly. 

“There are letters for my friends,” he said, pointing 
toa bundle of papers on the stand, ‘‘and some for 

your husband—tell him to r ber his promise 














The little woman clasped his hand, weeping bitter- 
ly, but she whispered, under her breath: 

Dick will come—he’ll not fail!” 

The prisoner marched out between the sheriff and 
his deputy, the minister bringing upthe rear. From 
the door to the gallows, armed men were stationed in 
double file, to keep back the eager multitude. Mysie 
stood still for an instant, after they had passed out, 
and then wresting her arm from Mrs. Cowly’s de- 
taining grasp, she followed with rapid steps, on, 
through the long line of gleaming bayonets, up to the 
very foot of the gallows. The minister catching 
sight of her white tuce, turned back, and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

“My poor child,” he said, “go back with your 
friend. You cannot bear this.” 

“Yes I can,” she cried, rushing past him, “if he 
can bear to die, I can bear to be with him to the last. 
Clifford, Clifford,” looking up to him, as he stood on 
the platform, her face radiant with unearthly light, 
“T am here; be strong, love, we shall soon be united 
again.” 

The young man smiled down upon her; and then 
the fatal death-cap shut his face from her sight. 
There was a moment of awful silence; the sheriff ad- 
vanced to perform his dreadful task. The dense 
crowd stood with pallid, upturned faces, and fas- 
cinated eyes. Another instant, and the soul of Clif- 
ford Harper would have been ushered into eternity ; 
but just then, there came a prolonged shout, and the 
thundering tramp of horse’s feet; and before the as- 
tonished crowd could collect their thoughts, a man 
dashed down the village street, his hat gone, his hair 
in disorder, his horse and garments flecked with foam 
and mud, crying with the voice of a trumpet: 

“ Hold, hold, the true murderer has confessed his 
crime. Clifford Harper is innocent.” 

Mysie caught the import of the cry, and without a 
word or a sigh, dropped down at the foot of the gal- 
lows, with a face as white as the snow on which she 
lay. 

“They wouldn’t mind me,” said the policeman’s 
wife, as she raised her head to her bosom, “and I 
knew well enough that Dick wouldn’t fail.” 





On the following night, just as the bell of the vil- 
lage church chimed out the hour of twelve, a solemn 
scene was transpiring in one of the lofty chambers at 
Dunmore Hall. On the stately bed, with its richly- 
carved posts and gorgeous hangings, lay the form of 
a@ man wasted toa mere skeleton ; his arms and hands 
shrivelled and bony, his face shrunken, and his hol- 
low, distended eyes glaring with a wild, unearthly 
light. On one side of the bed stood old Doctor Holt, 
on the other, Policeman Cowly, while the chief mag- 
istrate of the district sat at a small table, busily en- 
gaged in writing. After a little while, he arose and 
approached the bed. 

“Now, sir,” he said, addressing the dying man, 
“we are ready to hear your confession—speak out!” 

The man started up on his pillows, clutching con- 
vulsively, as if at some unseen object. 

“There it is again,’ he cried, in a hollow voice; 
“the white face, and staring eyes, and the gaping 
wound, with the blood gushing out! And that cry— 
good God! will it haunt me forever? Yes, I mur- 
dered him—I murdered Treherne Vant, and you al- 
most hung that poor boy for it—ha, ha, I migitt have 
gone free if I would! That’s the way o’ the world, 
the right horse seldom wears the right saddle. Yes, 
I murdered him! Butshe put the knife in my hand, 
the woman I married! My child’s alive, you say— 
poor little Janet—she had her mother’s face; and I 
broke her mother’s heart. Don’t bring her here, her 
eyes would haunt me. But I’m glad she’s alive; 
she’ll be heiress of Dunmore yet. Delphine Harper, 
the woman who has damned my soul, wanted to 
murder her; and she thought she had, but old Kel- 
sie Duff played her a fine trick. The story’s true, 
every word of it. Old Treherne Vant got hold of it, 
and was bringing everything to light. That’s why 
she put the knife in my hand, and made me murder 
him. I stole in upon him, and struck the blow, 
while he sat asleepin his chair. My God, what a 
cry he gave! Yes,I murdered him, his blood’s on 
my soul, and that cry will haunt me through all 
eternity! I didn’t mean to confess it, but Cowly kept 

ing, and ing, until he wrung it out of me. 
But you wont hang me, will you? I shan’t live long 
—you wont let’em hang me, Cowly?’’ 

“No, they shan’t harm you,” replied the police- 
man, gently forcing him down upon his pillows. 
‘*You’ve said enough now; lie still and rest.” 

He remained quiet for a moment, his eyes glazed 
and vacant, his breath coming in short, painful 
gasps. Then he started up again, with a wild laugh. 

“Rest, you said? I’m tired enough, but I shall 
never rest again here nor hereafter—I’m a murderer! 
But it’s her fault—God ought to punish her, not me 
—she’s made me what 1 am. But don’t hang me— 
don’t hang me, Cowly?” 

He fell back exhausted, a deadly pallor on his face, 
a painful rattle in his throat. Doctor Holt moistened 
his lips with wine, and lowered his head. For a mo- 
ment he was quiet, and then his hands moved rest- 
lessly, and he made a painful effort to speak. The 
old doctor bent down, and caught the broken words: 

“My child,” he said, *‘ little Janet—tell her to for- 
give me—she was like her mother. I’m dying, Cowly, 
you wont have need to hang me. How dark it is— 
why don’t you strike a light? Dark—dark—God 
have mercy!” 

The husky whispers ended in a hoarse rattle; for 
@ moment or two his hands worked nervously, and 
then dropped limp and useless on the coverlid. A 








sharp pallor settled down upon his face; he sighed 


once, and then his breath ceased forever. The soul 
of Hugh Hapworth had gone to meet its judge. Si- 
lently and solemnly the old doctor composed the poor 
wasted form, and then the little party went out from 
the chamber of death. At the door of Mrs. Hap- 
worth’s boudoir, they paused. 

“My duty compels me,” said the magistrate, 
“painful as it is.” 

He turned the ivory knob of the door, and entered, 
followed by the others. A shaded lamp burned upon 
the mantel, and a powerful odor, as of bitter almonds, 
almost drove them back. Pressing forward, however, 
a@ ghastly sight met their eyes. Reposing on her 
couch, like a second Cleopatra, robed, as for a festival, 
in velvet and diamonds, lay Mrs. Hapworth, her 
cheek resting on her hand, her eyes turned towards 
the door; but they were vacant and void of specula- 
tion. At her feet lay a small silver flask, still reek- 
ing with the deadly drops that had ended her mad 
career. For an instant the three men stood as if 
spell-bound, gazing on the still wondrously beauti- 
ful face. Then they turned away with slow and svl- 
emn steps, the old doctor murmuring: 

“A fitting end—they have died as they lived!” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN WHICH THE CURTAIN DROPS. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE at night—a clear, frosty night, all 
the roofs and streets white with snow, and the stars 
out by thousands in the glittering wintersky. Sleighs 
flying to and fro, with a merry chime of bells; people 
rushing past each other with eager, rapid steps; the 
windows all ablaze with lights, and gorgeous with 
holiday presents; and the crisp, cold air redolent 
with a delicious odor of roasting turkeys, and steam- 
ing mince-pies. Every face happy, every beart glad, 
in expectation of the coming morrow, the day which 
brings again, year after year, ‘‘ Peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men!’’ 

In the little eastern room, at Policeman Cowly’s, a 
solemn, breathless hush prevailed, strangely in con- 
trast with the outside bustle and jollity. The very 
fire on the hearth seemed to burn with a subdued 
and dreamy murmur. Mrs. Cowly, with her finger 
on her lip, and all the crinkling curls pushed back 
from her rosy face, glided here and there, mixing a 
cordial, or arranging a pillow; while old Doctor Holt 
sat on one side of the low couch, and Dorcas Scudder 
on the other. Int he background, half-concealed by 
the shadows, sat the policeman himself, and Clifford 
Harper; both silent, breathless, gazing with tixed 
and anxious eyes on the thin, pallid face lying so 
still and death-like before them. Slowly, slowly, the 
weary moments wore on. The happy voices grew si- 
lent in the street below, the music of the sleigh-bells 
grew fainter and fainter. The little clock on the 
mantel was toiling round to the hour of twelve. Still 
there was nochange. There she lay, the fair, young 
heiress of Dunmore Hall, all her golden hair put 
back from her white face, her bosom rising and fall- 
ing with painful, panting breathings. Mrs. Cowly 
bent over the couch, and moistened her parched lips 
with wine; then she turned towards the doctor with 
anxious eyes. 

“Doctor,” speaking under her breath, “ this will 
soon be over, and she’ll be better?” 

The old man shcok his head, glancing up at the 
little clock. 

“‘There’ll bea change soon,” he said, ‘‘ she’ll either 
live or die.” 

Dorcas Scudder slipped noiselessly to a kneeling 
posture beside the bed, and Mrs. Cowly followed her 
example. Clifford Harper buried ‘his face in his 
hands, with a suppressed groan of agony. Slowly 





ing finger of the little clock touched the midnight 
hour, and on the instant, all the bells in the village 
struck upa joyous peal. Christmas morning had 
come. Asif aroused by the sound, the girl stirred 
slightly, then she put out her hands, as if grasping 
for some object in the dark. Her lips moved, and 
the old doctor bent down to catch the faint whisper: 

“Clifford, Clifturd!” she called. 

He beckoned to Clifford; and he came and stood 
beside the bed. The white face on the pillows seem- 
ed to grow whiter and more spiritual; the little 
hands moved amid the coverlids like faint shadows, 
and again the low, tremulous whisper stole from the 
parted lips: 

“ Clifford, Cliftord !”” 

“ Speak to her,” commanded the doctor. 

“ Mysie, my own darling, I am here,” the young 
man said, gently, smouthing back the gleaming hair 
from her marble brow. 

The touch of bis hand seemed to thrill her like an 
electric shock; a faint shiver shook her slight form, 
and she opened her eyes. For a moment they wan- 
dered vacantly from one object to another, and then 
they rested on the young man’s face witha glad 
gleam of recognition. A happy smile broke over her 
pale lips. 

“Clifford, Cliffcrd,’” she murmured, putting out 
her thin little hand, ‘‘ you are here, and 1 am awake! 
O, I’m so glad, I’ve had such a dreadful, dreadful 
dream!” 

“Yes, love, it was all a dream, but don’t mind 
about it now—rest your head here, and go to sleep 
again; I know you feel tired.” 

She let him lift her head to his bosom, settling 
down with a smile of inexpressible content. 

“Yes, I’m so tired,” she murmured, wearily; ‘I 
thought you were all gone—and, ah me, it was terri- 
ble! Where is Aunt Dorcas?” 

Dorcas bent over and kissed her, answering 





tenderly: 











the dragging moments wore on. At last, the point- 


** Here, my darling, close by you.” 

And clasping her hand in hers, she dropped off into 
a quiet sleep. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and cloudless. 
The sun came up like a rejoicing bridegroom, shower- 
ing a world of golden splendor on the white-robed 
earth. As the first faint beams stole through the 
drawn curtains of Mysie’s chamber, she awoke; 
awoke with sense and recognition in her eyes, and a 
tender smile on her wan face. 

**She’ll live now, with good nursing,” said the old 
doctor; ‘but there’s been a brittle thread between 
her soul and eternity.” 

** God didn’t mean that she should die,” added the 
policeman, solemnly. “I don’t think I shall ever 
doubt his wisdom and mercy again; the last few 
weeks have made me a wiser man.” 

‘I don’t think you ever were a simple one, Dick,” 
chimed in his wife, looking up fondly, from the wine- 
whey she was making. ‘ At any rate you never fail, 
asItold’em thatday—” 

‘* Hush, Mary,” replied her husband, “ you talk 
nonsense.” 

But as he left the room, his hard-lined face soften- 
ed, and he drew his hand across his eyes. 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured the little woman, stirring 
her wine, vigorously, ‘‘ I know you, Dick, and there 
aint many like you.” 





It was springtime down on the old Jersey sea- 
coast, all the barren hills robed in tender green, and 
every nook and valley odercus with the breath of 
blossoms; the great sea rolling out in leagues of 
shining silver, and over all, the tender blue of the 
sky, and the flitting shadows of the fleecy clouds. 
At the farmhouse everything was bustle and excite- 
ment. The little bedroom fairly heaped up with 
bridal finery, silks and satins, and laces like threa ds 
of gossamer, and fairy gloves and slippers; and on 
the bed, presided over by Mies Jemima Stebbins, who 
was again chosen as arch-priestess of the all-impor- 
tant occasion, lay the bridal robe, a miracle of beauty 
and costliness. Lustrous moire-antique, white and 
glossy as the breast of a swan, covered with an over- 
tobe of misty lace, spangled from one end to the 
other with p' gems. Di ls gleamed like 
stars in every loop and knot of ribbon, glittering in a 
gorgeous circlet round the low corsage, and flashing 
beneath the rich lace that formed the flowing sleeve. 
Such a wedding-robe hai never before been heard of. 
It was a fancy of Dorcas Scudder’s, that Mysie should 
adorn herself with all the old jewels that had slum- 
bered so long beneath the Dunmore vault, and the 
young girl consented to please her; though, as she 
told Miss Jemima in confidence, she would much 
rather have worn the simple May-blossoms that Clif- 
ford brought her every morning. 

Out in the kitchen, Rachel and Dorcas were up to 
their eyes in preparations, busy, little Mrs. Cowly, 
and one or two others, lending very efficient aid. It 
was a whim of the young heiress, to be married at 
her old home, the home that had sheltered her when 
she was nothing but a nameless foundling; and the 
fisherman and his wife had set their hearts on giving 
her a wedding worthy of hername. And go it was. 

When the sun went down into the sea, and the 
May moon came up, her silvery light streaming 
through the low windowsof the old farmhouse in 
gloritying beams, a happy little party stood up in the 
old keeping-room. Reuben gave the bride away ; and 
such a bride the May moon never shone upon. Beau- 
tiful in the flush of her maidenly joy, as the dream 
of a poet, her sweet face and holy eyes puritied and 
sanctitied by sorrow and suffering, she stuod besice 
her manly young husban:l, her rich robes sweeping 
in gleaming folds about her; jewels blazing in ber 
lustrous hair; glinting in the misty talls of her veil; 
even flashing on the satin slippers that encased her 
dainty feet; a tiara of luminous pearls, spotless 2s 
her own fair name, encircling her white brow, and 
the wondrous Topaz ring flashing on her slender fin- 
ger. Thus, beneath the solemn stars, and in the 
presence of the great sea whose waves hal once held 
her at their mercy, little Mysie, the Ocean Pearl, 
Janet Dunmore, the last representative and heir of a 
noble and illustrivus race, became the wedded wi'e of 
Cliffurd Harper, her early friend and companion. 
After the ceremony was over, Rachel, tullowed by ull 
Ler sturdy, white-haired s.ns, came up and kissed 
the blushing bride; and tuen the happy company 
repaired to the tempting tables that were spread be- 
neath the cloudicas mova, and the evening was spent 
in feasting aud rejvicing. 











Spring bad deepened into the full glory of midsum- 
mer by the time the bridal party reached Dunmore 
Hall. It was a royal evening in the early part of 
June, when the Leavy travelling carriage rolled 
slowly up the bread avenue that led to the stately 
old waneion, ‘Tae whole place wore a totally differ- 
ent aspect from what it did a few short months be- 
fure. All the outlying fields were under high and 
promising cultivation; the extensive parks and 
pleasure-grounds in fine repair; the orchards laden 
with ripening fruit, the dim old gardens gay with 
gorgevus bloom, and the grand old mansion itself 
had undergone a thorough renovation. Never in the 
palmiest days of the Dunmores did it wear a more 
imposing aspect. The front entrance, thrown wide 
open to admit the new master aud wistress, was 
tastefully wreathed with roses and evergreens; and in 
the wide hall, and profusely scattered over the graud 
drawing-rooms, even on the spacious supper-table, 
with its quaint old china and massive silver, de- 
scended down from a hundred generations, were 





flowers, sweet scented blossoms of every hue and 
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Species, giving the grand old. rooms a strangely 
youthful appearance. From the front gate to the 
hall door, a double file of young maidens, robed in 
white, and holding garlands in their hands, extend- 
ed; and as the young bride descended from her car- 
riage, and advanced towards her new home, they 
chanted in dulcet tones a pleasant song of welcome, 

Janet, or Mysie, aa we still love to call her, looked 
up into her husband’s face with overflowing eyes. 
*O Clifford,” she murmured, “I do not deserve all 
this happiness.” 

* Yes, you do, my darling,” he replied, gazing 
down with fond pride into her radiant face, “ all this, 
and a thousand fold more. Your days of darkness 
have ended. From henceforth, God willing, you 
shall walk in the open sunlight.” 

The young wife smiled brightly, but at the same 
time her lips quivered, as her thoughts flashed back 
to that terrible past, of which she could not think 
without a shudder. But day by day it grew more 
and more distant and indistinct, like the vision of a 
dream. In that sharp and sudden illness which hai 
followed upon Hugh Hapworth’s confession, and 
Cliftord’s timely release, she had escaped much of 
the horror and agony that must have wrung her 
heart, if she had been fully conscious of her father’s 
guilt and awful death. But when she awoke to life 


and consciousness, on that happy Christmas morning, |- 


the awful tragedy was over, the last scene had been 
enacted, and the black curtain of shame and oblivion 
hai fallen forever over the graves of Hugh Hapworth 
and hisdeluded wife. Hence, her memories were far 
less bitter than they might have been; and in the 
bliss of her coming future, the terrors of the past 
would soon be forgotten. 

Slowly and silently, between the double file of 
chanting maidens, the young couple advanced to- 
wards the rose-wreathed entrance of the old Hall. 
Dorcas Scudder, looking a dozen years younger in 
the exuberance of her joy, stuod upon the steps to 
bid them welcome. 

** And now, I suppose,” said the young husband, 
with a gay laugh, as he led his wife up the marble 
steps and into the grand reception hall, “‘ from this 
time henceforth, I lose my own name and become a 
Dunmore?” 

But Janet broke oat with a decided gesture. 

“No, no, Pll never consent to that—my grandfa- 
father made no such stipulation in his will. The old 
custom has lived long enough—let it die—and the 
name of Dunmore shall die with it. From hence- 
forth [ renounce all names, all honors, but those my 
husband brings me; and in the presence of all these 
witnesses, I herewith resign, not only my name, but 
my fortune and the ancient pledge of its inheritance, 
into his dear hands.” 

Thus speaking, she drew the Topaz ring from her 
own band, and placed it on her husband’s; and the 
evening sunlight streaming through the open win- 
dow, struck out a thousand glinting rays from its 
diamond settings, which settled round her young 
head, crowning her, as it were, with an aurevle of 
light. 

And thus upon the time-worn foundations of the 
ancient House of Danmore, a newer and more vigor- 
ous race was destined to be established; a race, 
sanctified and made pure from spot or blemish, in 
the refining fires of sore affliction; and still cherish- 
ing as their heirloom and emblem, the far-famed 
Tupag ring. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union ) » 
THE PRIEST'S STORY. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


My life has been very quiet—my routine of duties 
has filled up my days with the placid calm that best 
befits a Romish priest; but I have been cognizant cf 
many phases of the tempestuous human heart, so 
that I am ever grateful for the harbor of peace in 
which my sails were early furled. 

You ask of me the history of that woman in whom 
you became so suddenly interested, imagining that 
there had been pages in her lite whose characters 
were mure deeply, fairly written, than any her lite 
can sbow now. I give you that history from the 
pages of a journal I have long kept, but sparing you 
the reflections and the moralizing. To-day, as I 
looked at the Sister Seraphine, at the pale, still face, 
the large, calm eyes, the subdued curve of the lips, 
the straight bands of hair put away beneath the cap, 
I could hardly believe that she is the same—yet not 
the same, for now the rebellious spirit is chastened— 
whoce bright face of spirited beauty was the index to 
the impetuous heart. 

Here are the pages of my journal: 


January 12, 18—. 1 have of late watched carefully | 


the manner and face of Olivia Wyndham, the young 
novice who was placed here by her father, the wealthy 
Cvlonel Wyndham. The term of her novitiate ex- 
pires to-morrow, and it has been decided that she 
take the veil, and enter that life of peace which the 
convent offers to all. Her unnatural quiet, or rather 
iciness, has almost alarmed me, for I see in her in- 
tense eyes a smouldering of some mortal longing 
which should be conquered; though 1 am her con- 
fessor, yet I feel sure she does not reveal her most 
secret thoughts and hopes. She vaguely hurries over 
a few set sentences to me, and considers that her 
confession, and I have not yet had the power to re- 
monstrate or question. I have taken every opportu- 
nity toconverse with her, and have expatiated upon 
the holiness and happiness of a nun’s life, dwelling 




















much upon its utter freedom from disquiet, its 8 sweet 
calm that makes it the gateway of heaven. 

On one occasion she shocked me much by saying: 

“ But, father, I wish to live this lite before going 
to heaven, or even dwelling within the gateway to 
that divine place. It is not life here—it is only stag- 
nation.” 

I remonstrated with her; and among other things, 
I told her it was her parent's will that she should 
pass her days here, that thus they would shield her 
from all trouble—that the arms of the true church 
would forever enfuld her. A crimson flush mounted 
to her face, and a swift tire flashed into her eyes as I 
spoke; I saw it was au exertion even for her to listen 
respectfully, and as I ceased speaking, she exclaimed : 

“Itis not both my parents’ desire, it is my father 
alone who favors this, aud I will not yield to his 
wishes.” 

Does he put you here to coerce you into obeying 
some command of his?” I asked, never having 
thought of such a possibility before. 

The beautiful girl looked in my face with a sharp 
penetration that still had something of wistfulness in 
it. I think she must have seen that there was noth- 
ing evil in my heart for her, for her look melted, her 
hands clasped themselves suddenly together, and 
with averted face she said: 

* Yes, it is a punisl:ment for my refusal to marry a 
man whom I detest. If I continued obstinate, my 
father threatened to put me in a convent—but I 
would much rather live and die here than yield to 
him.” 

A kind of pity, consistent, I hope, with my desire 
that she might become the bride of Christ, entered 
my beart for her. 

“Your father may relent,” I suggested. 

“ No sooner than I shall,” she said, haughtily. “If 
he knew me in the least, he would know that I have 
inherited some of -his own peculiarities, and will not 
yield any more than he.” 

“Then you will become a nun, my daughter,” I 
said, with an attempt to soothe her. ‘ You will find 
in time the consolation you seek—you will look back 
upon this time of ‘unrigh rebellion with shame 
and repentance. The lite of the sisters here will be 
as a smooth flowing river after a turbulent, cataract.” 

She sat very still while I spoke, and when I had 
ceased, said: 

“T shall be dead before that time. I tell you, fa- 
ther, I am not of the stuffnuns are made of. I should 
die in the attempt to bring all my ewotions into the 
iron coolness of the sis‘ers.” 

* But, are not the sisters good?” I asked. 

“Good? Yes, as ice is good—fur coolness, for 
freezing into repose.” 

“ But ice has in it the power to melt,” I said. 

“Not when the human heart is congealed,” she 
replied, and walked away, her novitiate gown hang- 
ing someway gracefully about her, her head raised 
in the proud self-reliance so different from the hu- 
mility the church teaches. 

All day [ have felt concerned and troubled about 
this girl. I have mentioned her case to the Lady 
Superior, and suggested that very strict watch be 
kept over the novice, for itis impressed upon me that 
she will attempt to escape, and if she succeeds, I fear 
all manner of rashness fur her. May the Holy Mary 
guide her. 

Jan, 13.—It is even as I feared. The girl has es- 
caped; and she had some aid from outside, as I was 
witness of. It was far into the night, or, rather, the 
first hours of morning. 1 had awakened, and risen 
from my couch to recite a prayer, as is my custom 











donable absence of mind, when at my feet I saw a bit 
of folded paper. I picked it up, and read when I 
reached my room, this: 


“I wish this to fall into the hands of Father Anas- 
tase, for he has a good heart and will understand bet- 
ter than any of the rest, that it is death fur me to 
stay here, and life awaits me outside. He will for- 
give me—tor the rest I do not care. OLIVIA.” 


It was curious that I, to whom this note was ad- 
dressed, should be the first to find it. I read and re- 
read it two or three times. Whether it was wrong or 
right, I could not but forgive her. But, all the time 
I felt some strong, but vague misgiving. A dark 
shadow spread its wings over my soul when I thought 
of this young and beautiful girl who had disobeyed 
her father, who was now, it seemed, thrown helpless- 
ly upon an unkind world. 

And the masculine voice I heard, to whom bad 
that belonged? Was it to some man who played the 
part of a lover? I could not help repeating a male- 
diction upon him, if he ever proved aught but what 
she had expected and hoped. I knew her well 
enough to know that if she loved, it would be with 
utter and entire belief and intensity which few na- 
tures can experience. 

Jan. 15.—The crisis of Olivia Wyndhain’s life seems 
hurried into a few days, perchance hours. I am 
deeply interested in this girl of unhappy lite. Yes- 
terday, almost as soon as 1 was at liberty, after hav- 
ing listened to my p ts, a visitor arrived at the 
convent to see me. I went down into the reception- 
room, and found Colonel Wyndham awaiting me. 
His stern face with the lines of unwavering haughti- 
ness repelled me. I had never liked the man, though 
1 had always believed him to be rigidly conscientious 
in the discharge of what he deemed his duties. 

“T called to see you about my daughter,” he said, 

without any preliminary remarks. ‘‘She has now 
passed the novitiate, 1 believe, and I wish you to re- 
port to me concerning her state of mind, atter which 
I should like an interview with her.” 
- “1 can report to you in a few words,” I replied. 
“* She is the most rebellious and unreconciled of any 
person with whom I ever had todeal. To tell you 
plainly, sir, for Iam not proselyting to the extent of 
some of wy brothers, I think it very doubtful if you 
ever succeed in making a nun of her.” 

* And you, tov, urge me to drop that endeavor, do 
you?” he a-ked, sneeringly. ‘You are not a type 
of a Catholic priest. If such ig your opinion, I will 
now see my daughter without further words concern- 
ing her.” 

“ Your daughter is not here, sir,” I replied. 

The frown deepened on his face, and he spoke 
quickly, with a tone of something almost like fierce- 
ness: 

* Not here? Where then, is she?” 

*“Tdo not know. I could have hoped she would 
have returned to her own home,” I said. 

* Do you mean that she bas guined permission to 
leave the convent?” he asked. 

“On the contrary, I mean that last night she es- 
caped.” 

Colonel Wyndham was silent a moment, his flash- 
ing gray eyes tixed upon my face, as though he even 
suspected my connivance with his daughter’s flight. 
His temper was os under his control when he spoke 
again. 

 Wiil you velahe to me the circumstances of her 
escape?” 

I told him all I had witnessed, which was, indeed 
little gh, from which to gain any clue to her re- 








when wakeful. I had risen from my Knees and ap- 
proached the narrow window that admits light and 
air into my cell. The fragment of a waning moon 
shed a faint light upon the garden of the convent, 
and silvered still more the rustling poplar leaves. 
As I leaned out of the window, I thought I heard a 
light step along the garden walk that runs not far 
from my room. [ looked down, not really expecting 
to see anybody, but I caught sight ofa fluttering robe 
gliding rapidly by the window. I cannot unde.stand 
why I did not rouse somebody, and cause the person 
to be brought in, but the thought of hindering this 
figure never entered my mind; and, pre-occupied as I 
was, I did not think who this solitary woman might 
be. 

For a moment I lost sight of her among the trees, 
then again I saw the gleam of her light drapery by 
the outer wall of the grounds. The wall was strong, 
high, and a sure safeguard for the nunnery; no one 
was ever known to escape over it. But as I looked, 
a fall ray of the moon from a cloudless sky glittered 
upon the whitened surface, and I saw a slender rope 
laider hastily flung over from some hand unseen be- 


: yond the barrier, then the female figure I had been 


watching, with quick agility of movement, mounted 
the ladder. When she bad gained a few steps, she 
paused and turned her face full towards the convent 
she was leaving. There in the moon glare 1 saw the 
brilliant blonde face of Olivia Wyndham. Even at 
that distance, I imagined I “could detect in her look 
the mingled resentment and detiance with which she 
gazed at the walls she was leaving. 

Roused from my apathy, I flung down the book I 
had been holding in my hands, and ran down stairs, 
through the long passages, paused and fumbled to 
turn the locks, then reached the cold, quiet garden. 
With hurrying steps I gained the wall. The little 
ladder dangled from the top, but I could see nothing 
of the erring daughter for whom I had come. From 
the other side I fancied I heard the murmur of voices, 
the low tones of a man, and the subdued music of 
Olivia’s voice. I turned despondingly to enter, in- 
wardly bewailing my own pre-occupation, my unpar- 





covery. 

“The ladder, then, was thrown to her from some 
one outside the wall,” he said, when I bad concluded. 

“Certainly; it could not have been otherwise,” I 
remarked. “She could not have escaped without 
aid from an outside friend.” 

“And that friend was a man or woman?” he 
asked. 

“It was a man’s voice I heard,” was my answer. 

A lurid flush shot athwart his face, his eyes burned 
still more angrily. 

“ You have then let her escape with a young man 
who pretends to love her, with whom she is infatuated 
with the senseless love which girls know no better 
than to indulge,” he said, in a slow tone. “I placed 
my daughter here, as a safeguard against her own 
wild, unfilis#l wishes, thinking that here surely was 
a safe retreat. She is ruined, and I have your con- 
vent to thank for it, Father Anastase.” 

He took his hat in. his hand, and turned to go, 
when | said: 

You speak in anger, now, Culonel Wyndham. I 
hope, yet, to recover your child. I shall leave no 
clue unused, until Ido so. Permit me to suggest 
that you do not seem to have sufficient faith in your 
daughter’s honor; the fact that a man aided her es- 
cape, does not prove that she has eloped with that 
man.” 

“1 have seen too much of the recklessness of hu- 
man nature,” he said. ‘It is needless to talk upon 
the subject. I shall endeavor to discover who it was 
who assisted her—if it is as I fear, then I leave her 
to the fate she has chosen.” 

** And I shall find her, whatever be her fate,” I re- 
sponded, with the assurance of the faith I felt; ‘to 
win her to arepose she cannot find elsewhere ” 

The man left without saying another word, and 
since then, I have been thinking of some way in 


Jan. 25.—Thus far, “al my y efforts neve been una- 


this child—but I cannot bear to think that the proud, 
pure impulses of that heart might lead her astray. 
Had she received difterent treatment from her father, 
I cannot but believe she would now have been living 
happily at home. 


our cathedral, I saw passing along the street, two 
sisters of charity—walking with that step peculiar to 


mercy. I recognized them as belonging to our con- 
vent, and was turning away, when something in the 
dress or walk of a lady near, moving along behii d 
the sisters, suddenly awakened my interest. Some 


the easy grace of every motion of Olivia Wyndham. 
I could not see her face at all, and she was among 
many people. As I started forward to follow her, I 
saw her brush quickly by the sisters, and they started 
and looked at her, and I knew that they, too, fancied 


walked eagerly forward, following her so swiftly and 
effectually, that I knew there was no need of my 
joining them in the pursuit. I returned to the con- 
vent, but it was two hours before the sisters arrived 
there. They came to me and said: 

“ We have seen Olivia Wyndham.” 

With keen interest I questioned them. 

‘Have you discovered where she is? did yuu ful- 
low her to the house?” I asked, quickly. 

“Yes. She thought we were following her, and 
led us a wild chase, in and out among narrow stree 8 
and by-ways, until we were almost discouraged. 
4niI think she would have walked all night, if we 
had not concealed ourselves, and she imagined we 
had abandoned the pursuit. But we kept her in 
sight, and, at last, she entered her father’s house. I 
think she is concealed there from us.” 

* But her father?” I said, incredulously. 

“ We discovered that he is absent, has been away 
nearly ever since she left the convent.” 

**Then she is sheltered by the mother,” I said, to 
myself. And had I not known too well the unhappy 
differences between husband and wife, | mizht have 
hoped that the mother would fully int 1 
tor the child, but I knew there was no hope for that. 
I retired to my room, puzzled, but relieved. Surely 
the mother was fit guardian for the daughter. But 
what would be Olivia’s fate when the father should 
return? 

March ist.—While the scene of yesterday is yet 
vivid in my mind, I will transcribe to these pages a'l 
that I can, of the pain and regret I feel. I had called 
a few weeks ago at Colonel Wyndhawm’s, for he yet 
remained away on business, and the mother revealed 
to me that Olivia was with her, that she should use 
her utmost power to prevent her retarn to the con- 
vent. 

As 1 have always been the confessor and adviser of 
the family, she told me of the cruel persistence wi:h 
which the colonel urged the marriage of Olivia with 
a wealthy libertine of the town. With tears forcing 
themselves from her proud eyes, she confessed that 
flight was the only safety, and that before her hus- 
band’s return, she furnished Olivia money and sent 
her up North. This expected separation from a 
daughter, whom she idolizes, seemed a sorrow hard 
to be borne. I felt words were a poor consolation, 
and, yet, I could not but ofter some sentences, to 
profoundly did I sympathize with her. 

Last night, at twilight, I was sitting in Mrs 
Wyndham’s parlor with the mother and daughter. 
The pale gloaming light of early spring fell full upon 
Olivia’s face as she sat by the window, her hair 
pushed back from her forehead, her eyes fixed in ab- 
sentness upon the western horizon, which a small 
park in front of the windows made visible. Her 
mouth was slightly drooped at the corners, in a de- 
jection that seemed half of sadness, half of defiance. 

As I talked with the mother, I watched the girl. 
All at once a flash like an illumination, spread itse)f 
over her face—a flash of recognition and happiness— 
and I heard a quick step on the pavement, then a 
ring at the door, and a moment after the servant 
ushered ina young man, who greeted Mrs. Wyndbam 
with suave respect, then turned with ill-concealed 
eagerness to the girl who had risen from her seat at 
his entrance. Their hands met in a lingering clasp, 
that accorded with the tender light in their eyes. 
When he spoke, I thought I had heard the voice be- 
fore, and at last I knew it was outside the cunvent 
walls, the night Olivia had escaped. 

“It is this young man whom she loves,” I said, to 
myself. And I felt deeply how unfortunate it was 
that her affections should have chosen that object, 
for I recognized the young man as belonging toa 
family between whom and Colonel Wyndham had 
been a long and bitter quarrel, cherished with all the 
virulent animosity of Wyndham’s nature. 

Mrs. Wyndham turned to me,saying, in a low voice: 

“ Father, is it right to thwart these two children— 
to make them miserable for a whim?” 

I was just opening my lips to reply, when a rapid, 
imperative step sounded along the hall; I knew too 
well why the wife’s lips even, paled with the pallor 
of her face as she heard that step. She exclaimed, 
with hurried whisper: 

“Olivia, run; conceal yourself! O, he is coming! 
And Gerard here, too!” 

Olivia glanced up with pale anger and dismay, but 








which I might discover Olivia’s retreat. At first the 
way seemed blind enough, but I cannot but think . 
that Olivia will in some way inform her mother, | 
whom she ardently loves, of the whereabouts of her 
hiding-place. 


she dil not stir; she knew that flight was impossi- 
ble, as well as humiliating. Gerard had risen to his 
feet, and was standing with hand on the back of 


| Olivia’s chair, his face turned in haughty challenge 


toward the door which was flung open, and Colonel 




















vailing. 1 cannot tell why I am 80 eager to recover 


Yesterday, as I was lingering in the park front of 


them—hurrying along in silence on some erran: of 





nameless familiarity of movement reminded me of 


they recognized her as the escaped novice. They [ 
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Wyndham advanced | into the room, a flame of 
governable rage shooting Iuto his eyes, as he saw 
group at the window, 

I had always known the man’s passions to be f\ 
ous and dangerous; but 1 thought I never saw ar 
80 horrible as gleamed in his face—and 1 was + 
from his manner, alas! that he had been taking 
much wine. He paused before the two, and said, » 

a slight laugh: 

** Well; the obedient daughter has returned to 
home, after an escapade in the night with some . 
vored lover—this Gerard, of course.” 

The crimson cheeks and burning glance of . 
girl ‘made her more beautiful than ever. The ton 
which the colonel spoke was insufferably 
temptuous and taunting, but Olivia bore It tn sile: 
her gaze fixed upon her father’s face. The yor 
man looked, as if at one more word bis hand wo. 
fly at the colonel’s throat in spite of every effort 
restrain himself. At that moment I glanced at t! 
mother, and I did not envy any wan who had pow. 
to call upon his wife’s face such an expression |: 
rested there. 

“TI really did not expect to find you both ber. 
went on the colonel, with the infatuation of an ins... 
man, ‘Has it been decided that this lover ree. 
in the house? Really, I could easily believe t: 
of such a daughter as you have proved yourself 
be.” 

Gerard's face was whiter than Olivia's even. 
halt raised bis hand and said, with a deep, low e.. 
phasis of intensity: 

* Be silent, sir.” 

Tne sound of his voice seemed to raise to the |. 
pitch the evil ire of Colonel Wyndham. His hy 
was thrust with lightning quickness into the bri 
of his coat. 

“ It is not safe for you to address me,” he sald, w 
rapid utterance. And befvre the words had left ... 
lips, he had extended and fired a pistol full at: 
still unblenching forehead of the young man, 

So sudden, so quick had been the movement, t) 


Gerard tell back without a sigh, into the arms 
Olivia. With a horrible sensation, I rushed forw:. 
and grasped Colonel Wyndham’s arm, with a fo: 
that made him glare round upon me, 

“Do you not see that you have killed him—ti, 
you are a murderer!” I cried, as I thrust him ba. 
and bent over the bleeding man. 

Neither of the two women uttered a cry; Oli 
xteod supporting her lover, his head on her arm, h 
face bent to his, unconscious of any strain upon | 
strength in that position, Mrs, Wyndham had co 
forward to her daughter's side. As she did so, 
avoided with a shudder, any tact with her 1 
band, who stood with stern, glowering face, in | 
centre of the room where I had pushed him. 

1 put my hand over Gerard’s begrt; there was 
hope; every pulse had ceased to beat, and my hi 





lent and motionless; words were a mockery; a 
yet, my soul appealed to Heaven for mercy and c 
solation with all the fervency of sorrow. At la- 


murmured: 

* Father, pray for us!” 

At that voice, Colonel Wyndham walked from t! 
room. Olivia bad sunk down upon her chair, but G 


to it—scarcely colder and whiter was the man’s fa 
than that of the woman who loved him. With th 


pray but a few times in life. The mother sobb- 


1 have doubte:l if she knew any one was with her. 
was loth to leave them, and yet I mast. I rested: 


my heart: 

“ Heaven sustain thee, my daughter!” Then I}. 
mother and daughter, and sent two sisters of chari 
to comfort and aid them. 

Here ends all of the journal you would care to » 


never yet been heard from. Olivia never again: 


lived with her mother for two yeara, then M: 
Wyndham died—and soon Olivia applie! for adm: 


here. It is she of the sad, resigned face of utter cu! 
—the Sister Seraphine, than whom none are of mo. 
charitable heart, of more tender, sweeter soul. 
Almost in these words she sail to us, asking th 
refuge we are #0 realy to grant; and the words a 
like her: 
Let me “ dwell with you; 
Wear black and white, and be a nun like you; 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with your feasts; 
Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at your joys, 
But not rejoicing; mingle with your rites; 
Pray and be prayed for; He before your shrines; 
Do eacn low office of your holy house; 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole." 
Si Aiea 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 
Iturbide, who died recently in New York, was 
jiowing tavorite in Mexico. He once made the f 








lowing speech from the imperial box at the ope: 
house: ‘* Mexicans, you want a speech from me, el. 


the son of the liberator of Mexico, the immort: 
Iturbide. Well, he was your chosen emperor; | 
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bim! In doing #0, you acted like the parcel of ro} 
bers and assassins that you always were and alway 
| will be.” 


it was accomplished before any one could preve' . 


tell to my side with a motion of despair. I stood -: 


Mrs. Wyndham turned her pallid face to me, a:.° 


ard’s head was lying on her lap, and her own was be . 


request my tongue was unloosed. I prayed as v- 


with deep respirations, but Olivia sat still and sile:.. 


hand on Olivia’s beautiful head, as I said, with» . 


Colonel Wynibam escaped that day, and he 1. 


covered the old fire and impetuosity of her spirit. 8). 


sion to our convent. For all these years she has be: . 


Weill, you sbail have one. You want me to speak a 


was the only honest man in Mexico, and #0 you shy 





rTe@. 





| d she received difterent treatment from her father, 


Cathedral, I saw passing along the street, two 


' vy recognized her as the escaped novice. 


-1t, but it was two hours before the sisters arrived 
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an, 25.—Thus far, all my efforts have been una- 
ling. I cannot tell why I am 80 eager to recover 
s child—but I cannot bear to think thatthe proud, 
re impulses of that heart might lead her astray. 


tnnot but believe she would now have been living 
»pily at home. 
Vesterday, as I was lingering in the park front of 


ers of charity—walking with that step peculiar to 
m—hurrying along in silence on some errant of 
rey. I recognized them as belonging to our con- 
t, and was turning away, when something in the 
38 or walk of a lady near, moving along behi1d 
: sisters, suddenly awakened my interest. Some 
1eless familiarity of movement reminded me of 
easy grace of every motion of Olivia Wyndham. 
vuld not see her face at all, and she was among 
iny people. As I started forward to follow her, I 
' her brush quickly by the sisters, and they started 
looked at her, and I knew that they, too, fancied 
They 
‘ked eagerly forward, following her so swiftly and 
‘tually, that I knew there was no need of my 
‘ing them in the pursuit. I returned to the con- 


‘re. They came to me and said: 
‘ We have seen Olivia Wyndham.” 
ith keen interest I questioned them. 
Have you discovered where she is? did you ful- 
her to the house?” I asked, quickly. 
Yes. She thought we were following her, and 
18 & wild chase, in and out among narrow stree s 
by-ways, until we were almost discouraged. 
i [ think she would have walked all night, if we 
not concealed ourselves, and she imagined we 
abandoned the pursuit. But we kept her in 
t, and, at last, she entered her father’s house. I 
« she is concealed there from us.” 
sut her father?” I said, incredulously. 
‘Ve discovered that he is absent, has been away 
: ty ever since she left the convent.” 
then she is sheltered by the mother,” I said, to 
elf. And had I not known too well the unhappy 
‘ences between husband and wife, I mizht have 
i that the mother would successfully intercede 
‘e child, but I knew there was no hope for that. 
ired to my room, puzzled, but relieved. Surely 
‘nother was fit guardian for the daughter. But 
* would be Olivia’s fate when the father should 
n? 
‘orch 1st.—While the scene of yesterday is yet 
in my mind, I will transcribe to these pages a'l 
! can, of the pain and regret I feel. I had called 
weeks ‘ago at Colonel Wyndham’s, for he yet 
ined away on business, and the mother revealed 
that Olivia was with her, that she should use 
.tmost power to prevent her return to the con- 


1 have always been the confessor and adviser of 
uinily, she told me of the cruel persistence wi:h 
. 2 the colonel urged the marriage of Olivia with 
ithy libertine of the town. With tears forcing 
elves from her proud eyes, she confessed that 
was the only safety, and that before her hus- 
' 8 return, she furnished Olivia money and sent 
ip North. This expected separation from a 
ter, whom she idolizes, seemed a sorrow hard 
borne. I felt words were a poor consolation, 
vet, I could not but offer some sentences, to 
indly did I sympathize with her. 
~t night, at twilight, I was sitting in Mrs 
itham’s parlor with the mother and daughter. 
ale gloaming light of early spring fell full upon 
s face as she sat by the window, her hair 
d back from her forehead, her eyes fixed in ab- 
‘88 upon the western horizon, which a small 
‘ in front of the windows made visible. Her 
was slightly drooped at the corners, in a de- 
\ that seemed half of sadness, half of defiance. 
| talked with the mother, I watched the girl. 
once a flash like an illumination, spread itse)f 
er face—a flash of recognition and happiness— 
teard a quick stepon the pavement, then a 
at the door, and a moment after the servant 
«lin a young man, who greeted Mrs. Wyndham 
-uave respect, then turned with ill-concealed 
‘ess to the girl who had risen from her seat at 
trance. Their hands met in a lingering clasp, 
ccorded with the tender light in their eyes. 
he spoke, [ thought I had heard the voice be- 
nd at last I knew it was outside the cunvent 
the night Olivia had escaped. 
is this young man whom she loves,” I said, to 
And I felt deeply how unfortunate it was 
xr affections should have chosen that object, 
ecognized the young man as belonging toa 
between whom and Colonel Wyndham had 
long and bitter quarrel, cherished with all the 
at animosity of Wyndham’s nature. 

Wyndham turned to me,saying, in a low voice: 
ther, is it right to thwart these two children— 
,e@ them miserable for a whim?” 
.3 just opening my lips to reply, when a rapid, 
itive step sounded along the hall; I knew too 
hy the wife’s lips even, paled with the pallor 

face as she heard that step. She exclaimed, 
urried whisper: 

via, run; conceal yourself! 

srard here, too!” 
glanced up with pale anger and dismay, but 

not stir; she knew that flight was impossi- 
well as humiliating. Gerard had risen to his 
nd was standing with hand on the back of 
chair, his face turned in haughty challenge 
the door which was flung open, and Culonel 


O, he is coming! 
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Wyndham advanced into the room, a flame of un- 


| governable rage shooting into his eyes, as he saw the 
| group at the window. 


I had always known the man’s passions to be furi- 
ous and dangerous; but 1 thought I never saw anger 
so horrible as gleamed in his face—and I was sure 
from his manner, alas! that he had been taking too 
much wine. He paused before the two, and said, with 
a slight laugh: 

‘Well; the obedient daughter has returned to her 
home, after an escapade in the night with some fa- 
vored lover—this Gerard, of course.” 

The crimson cheeks and burning glance of the 
girl made her more beautiful than ever. The tone in 
which the colonel spoke was insufferably con- 
temptuous and taunting, but Olivia bore it in silence, 
her gaze tixed upon her father’s face. The young 
man looked, as if at one more word his hand would 
fly at the colonel’s throat in spite of every effort to 
restrain bimself. At that moment I glanced at the 
mother, and I did not envy any wan who had power 
to call upon his wife’s face such an expression as 
rested there. 

“T really did not expect to find you both here,” 
went on the colonel, with the infatuation of an insane 
man. ‘Has it been decided that this lover reside 
in the house? Really, 1 could easily believe that 
of such a daughter as you have proved yourself to 
be.” 

Gerard’s face was whiter than Olivia’s even. He 
half raised his hand and said, with a deep, low em- 
phasis of intensity: 

“ Be silent, sir.” 

Tne sound of his voice seemed to raise to the last 
pitch the evil ire of Colonel Wyndhau. His hand 
was thrust with lightning quickness into the breast 
of his coat. 

“Tt is not safe for you to address me,” he said, with 
rapid utterance. And before the words had left his 
lips, he had extended and fired a pistol full at the 
still unblenching forehead of the young man. 

So sudden, so quick had been the movement, that 
it was accomplished before any one could prevent. 
Gerard tell back without a sigh, into the arms of 
Olivia. With a horrible sensation, I rushed forward 
and grasped Colonel Wyndham’s arm, with a force 
that made him glare round upon me, 

“Do you not see that you have killed him—that 
you are a murderer!” I cried, as I thrust him back, 
and bent over the bleeding man. 

Neither of the two women uttered a cry; Olivia 
steod supporting her lover, his head on her arm, her 
face bent to his, unconscious of any strain upon her 
strength in that position. Mrs. Wyndham had come 
forward to her daughter's side. As she did so, she 
avoided with a shudder, any tact with her hus- 
band, who stood with stern, glowering face, in the 
centre of the room where I had pushed him. 

1 put my hand over Gerard’s heart; there was no 
hope; every pulse had ceased to beat, and my hand 
fell to my side with a motion of despair. I stood si- 
lent and motionless; words were a mockery; and, 
yet, my soul appealed to Heaven for mercy and con- 
solation with all the fervency of sorrow. At last, 
Mrs. Wyndham turned her pallid face to me, and 
murmured: 

* Father, pray for us!” 

At that voice, Colonel Wyndham walked from the 
room. Olivia had sunk down upon her chair, but Ger- 
ard’s head was lying on her lap, and her own was bent 
to it—scarcely colder and whiter was the man’s face, 
than that of the woman who loved him. With that 
request my tongue was unloosed. I prayed as we 
pray but a few times in life. The mother sobbed 
with deep respirations, but Olivia sat still and silent. 
1 have doubte:l if she knew any one was with her. I 
was loth to leave them, and yet I must. I rested my 
hand on Olivia’s beautiful head, as I said, with all 
my heart: 

“ Heaven sustain thee, my daughter!” Then I left 
mother and daughter, and sent two sisters of charity 
to comfort and aid them. 

Here ends all of the journal you would care to see. 
Colonel Wynibam escaped that day, and he has 
never yet been heard from. Olivia never again re- 
covered the old fire and impetuosity of her spirit. She 
lived with her mother for two yeara, then Mrs. 
Wyndham died—and soon Olivia applied for admis- 
sion to our convent. For all these years she has been 
here. It is she of the sad, resigned face of utter calm 
—the Sister Seraphine, than whom none are of more 
charitable heart, of more tender, sweeter soul. 

Almost in these words she said to us, asking that 
refuge we are so ready to grant; and the words are 
like her: 





Let me “ dwell with you; 
Wear black and white, and be a nun like you; 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with your feasts ; 
Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at your joys, 
But not rejoicing; mingle with your rites; 
Pray and be prayed for; lie before your shrines ; 
Do each low office of your holy house; 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole." 





PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Iturbide, who died recently in New York, was a 
popular favorite in Mexico. He once made the fol- 
lowing speech from the imperial box at the opera 
house: ‘* Mexicans, you want a speech from me, eh? 
Well, you sbail have one. You want nie to speak as 
the son of the liberator of Mexico, the immortal 
Iturbide. Well, he was your chosen emperor; he 
was the only honest man in Mexico, and so you shot 
him! In doing so, you acted like the parcel of rob- 
bers and assassins that you always were and always 
will be.” 





AN EXCITING SPECTACLE. 

One of the most marvellous sights ever witnessed, 
is a herd of wild horses, in full and fiery march along 
the pampas of South America. The tall grass, at the 
approach of thousands of eager and impetuous feet, 
heaves to and fro like the waves of the sea. Grand as 
a whirlwind, yet in the most regular order, the herd 
hurries on, their manes flowing like flags and their 
tails erect like banners. At the head of a vast trian- 
gle, gallops, as leader, guide, and champion, the 
strongest horse of the herd. Behind him, in lines 
mathematically straight—far more perfect and un- 
broken than those of a cavalry regiment—and gradu- 
ally extending till they reach their extreme length, at 
the base of the triangle, come the rest of the bost. 
The three sides of the triangle the most powerful 
horses occupy as a guard. In the middle,as most need- 
ing he!p and shelter, are the foals and their mothers: 
but still as yeta portion of the strictly symmetrical 
lines. This is beautiful, even if—apart from the splen- 
dor and the energy—there was nothing more than 
an illustration of the infallible geometry of instinct. 
The spectacle, however,has other admirers besides the 
gaucho and the traveller, as they rein in their steeds 
for @ moment to gaze. Above, hover the loathsome 
vulture and the voracious urubu; and keeping pace 
with the mighty cohort of the wilderness, is the piti- 
less jaguar. Onward—ever onward—that cohort 
sweeps. But one of the weaklings, in the very heart 
of the triangle, stumbles and falls; and then another. 
Yet their more stalwart brethren pause not, even for 
an instant, to succor the unfortunates. Concerned 
only that the line may not waver, they furiously 
trample on them, as if rejoicing to prepare a repast 
for the insatiable spoiler. What sin have the weak- 
lings committed? The sin of being weaklings—the 
sin, of all things, which nature and man never par- 
don; the sin which enrages animals against those of 
their own kind, and which drives soldiers, at cities 
taken by assault, to expend all their vengeance and 
madness, not on such as, with stout hand and stout 
beast, still resist, but on women, on little children, 
on the aged, on the utterly defenceless. 





Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad or 
indifferent, nothing good, for that is vanity; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation; nothing indifferent, for 
that is silly. 











The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cacalia. 

A half-hardy annual, with a bright scarlet flower, 
somewhat resembling that of the common Groundsel. 
It is cultivated for the brilliancy of the color of its 
flowers, though it is scarcely worth the trouble it re- 
quires; as it must not only be raised on a hotbed, but 
its long slender stalks must be staked and tied up, to 
make it look at all neat. 








Calceolarias 

Are propagated by cuttings, which strike readily 
in the sawe soil as that in which the plants are 
grown; and which do not even require the aid of a 
bell-glass, though they will certainly strike sooner 
under one than without. The seeds ripen in great 
abundance, and they should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe. The young plants should be pricked out as 
soon as they come up, and then transplanted into 
larger and larger pots, increasing gradually in size, 
and each being only a little larger than the preceding 
one, till they begin to show flower-buds; and when 
thus treated, they will flower the following summer. 
When the seeds are not sown till spring, they will 
not flower till the second summer. 





Clarkia. 

Beautiful hardy annuals, with rose-colored, white, 
and purple flowers, natives of California, requiring 
the same treatment as other Californian annuals. 
They may, however, be sown in spring; and as, when 
this is the case, they are apt to become drawn up, the 
general appearance of the bed is much improved by 
sowing Mignionette with the Clarkia seeds in March 
or April. e 


Clivea. 

An imperfect bulb, or leek-rooted plant, of easy 
culture in the greenhouse in loamy soil; it preserves 
its deep green foliage all the year, and sends up strong 
stems bearing red and yellow flowers from May to 
August. 





Dragon’s Head. 

Several species of this genus are well known as gar- 
den flowers; particularly D. Moldavica,the Moldavian 
Balm, a hardy annual, and D. Canariense, the Balm 
of Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, which should be 
grown in rich mould, and is propagated by cuttings. 
Some of the perennial species, such as D canescens, 
D. grandiforum (a native of Siberia,) and D. austria- 
cum, have large and splendid blue flowers; all these 
are quite hardy in any common garden soil, and they 
are all propagated by seeds or division of the roots. 





Epidendrum. 

Parasitic plants, which should be grown in a damp 
stove or orchideous house, on pieces of wood hung up 
from the ratters for that purpose. The roots must be 
wrapped in damp moss and tied on the wood, into 
which they will soon penetrate. These plants may 
also be grown in baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
moss, and hung up in the same manner. 
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MYSTIC R. A. CHAPTER, MEDFORD. 
At the annual communication of Mystic R. A. 


Chapter, Medford, the following companions were 
chosen and installed for the ensuing year: Benj. A. 
Hersev, M. E. H. P.; Chas. E. Joyce, E. K ; Alfred 
Haskell, E.S.; Luther Farwell, Treasurer; Parker 
R. Litchfield, Secretary; Rev. B. H. Davis, Chaplain; 
Smith B. Harrington, C. of H.; Amos B. Morss, P. 
S.; Samuel C. Jepson, R. A. C.; Charles E. Bride, 
M. 3d V.; Charles P. Lauriat, M. 21 V.; James P. 
Richardson, M. 1st V.; N. Merritt, Organist; H. H. 
Gilmore, Tyler. The officers were installed by M. E. 
P. H.P. H. H. Gilmore. 


an 


VERMONT GRAND LODGE. 

At the January meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
Vermont, held at St. Johusbury, the following 
brethren were installed as officers: Leverett B. En- 
glesby, @.M , Geo. M. Hall, D. G. M., R. W. Clark, 
G. 8. W., Berj. H. Dewey, G. J. W., Charles W. 
Woodhouse, G. T., Henry Clark, G. S., A. D. Hager, 
D.G S., H. H. Powers, G. S. D., Wm. H. Johnson, 
G. J. D., Gamaliel Washburn, G. L., Joseph R Ed- 
gerton and Danforth Mott, AA. LL., Rev. Israel 
Luce, G. C., Rev. Edwin Wheelock, A.G.C , Pitt W. 
Hyde, G. M., Geo. L. Deming, G S. B , John Bacon, 
21G. P., Wm. Brinsmaid and J. S. Shaw, GG. SS., 
Uzal Pierson, G. T. The time of meeting of the 
Grand Lodge is changed from January to June. We 
are glad to learn that Masonry is flourishing in Ver- 
mont. 








MINNESOTA GRAND LODGE. 

The following are the names of the officers of the 
Grand Lodge of Minnesota: C. W. Nash, G.M., W. 
T. Rigby, D. G. M., Robert Stewart, G. S. W., S. R. 
Merrill, J. G W., Geo. L. Otis, G. T., Wm. S. Combs, 
G.S., Rev. S. Y¥. McMasters, G.C., E. D. B. Porter, 
G. M., T. C. Shapleigh, G. S. B., H. D. Brown, G. 8. 
B., J. D. Jennings, S. G. D., W. T Kittridge, J. G. 
D.. J. W. Henion, G. P., Theo. Furber, 8S. G.S., P. 
R. Austin, J. G.S., A. Richardson, G. T. 





GRAND LCDGE OF FLORIDA. 

Masonry in Florida is picking up, but rather slowly, 
for the war interrupted the business of most of the 
lodges. At the last meeting of the Grand Lodge, 
sixteen lodges were represented, and the following 
brethren chosen officers for the ensuing year: Grand 
Master, Henry J. Steward of Jasper; Deputy G. M., 
A. J. Lea, Shiloh; Senior G. Warden, Edward Brad- 
ford, Tallahassee; Junior G. Warden, —— Taylor, 
Station 5; Grand Secretary, Hugh A. Corley, Talla- 
hassee; Grand Treasurer, T. P. Tatum, Tallahassee ; 
Grand Tyler, E. West, Tallahassee. 





ADMISSION TO MASONRY. 

It is generally deemed a sufficient qualification for 
the honors of Masonry, that a man can present “a 
good moral character,” and that, armed with this 
passport, he can have no difficulty in obtaining ad- 
mittance to a lodge. We grant that the moral quali- 
fication is pre-requisite, but it is not all-sufficient; 
and we conceive that herein a great mistake is often 
made in measuring a man’s fitness for becoming a 
Mason. Committees rarely go beyond this in their 
inquiries regarding a candidate, and when a man is 
balloted for, nine times in ten, as little is known of 
the ‘attributes that make up the real man as was 
known before his name was mentioned. This ‘‘ moral 
character”? has been canvassed, and if he has not 
wronged anybody, has paid his debts, attends church 
regularly, and indulges in no apparent vices, he 
comes in, though he may not have one qualification 
tbat should distinguish members of a fraternity based 
upon such humane principles as those of Masonry. 
A merely moral man, who pays but his “tithes of 
mint and cummin” has no business there. The 
large-hearted benevolence of such an institution and 
the unselfishness of its scope have no sympathy with 
him, and hence atter the momentary splurge attend- 
ing his admission, a sickly and ephemeral emotion, 
he fulls away, to be seen no more in lodge meetings, 
except on some special occasion, when his name on 
the rolls, more than his conduct, gives him a place. 
There are, besides, men admitted who still have the 
moral qualification, but who are crotchety and 
troublesome fellows, whose wont it is to make every- 
body unhappy around them, and who in a lodge are 
especially provocative of discomfort. It is unfortu- 
nate that such are most constant in their attendance, 
and shed an unhappy influence about them. There 
are others, also, coarse people, not objectionable 
morally, perhaps, but who have no appreciation of the 
institution they enter. Its beautiful ceremonies are 
lost upon them, and though well enough as men, 
they were far better outside its doors. It was Dr. 
Johnson, we believe, who said that the Church of 
England marriage service was too high and grand for 
use in common marriages; and we certainly think in 
many cases a like remark would apply to Masonry. 
Morality, sociality, humanity, intelligence and gentle- 
manly propriety should be combined in the inquisi- 


tion, and, though a nestute perfection may not be at- 
tained, an approximation may be made toit. It is 
worth trying, and a committee in making a report 
should be made to state distinctly what sort of a man 
a candidate is in every department of life—his age, 
his occupation, his temperament, his habits, his ap- 
pearance. No excuse should be admitted tor depar- 
ture from this, and in no case should the moral 
qualification be alone admitted as proof of fitness. 





A CHAPTER ON AIR. 


There are three forms of matter known to us; the 
solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. A fourth form is 
suspected, and more than suspected; namely, the 
ethereal, which is supposed to be to the lightest gas, 
what the lightest gas is to the densest liquid. It has 
been thought that all substances, all material things, 
may be capable of assuming each of there three 
forms, if placed under the required conditions. We 
see many objects in daily use pass throngh them all 
without difficulty. A lump of sulphur readily melts, 
and as readily passes off in fumes. Ice is easily con- 
verted into water, and water as easily into steam. 
Camphor speedily takes its departure, leaving no 
residue behind. In a closed glass jar, it is volatilized, 
and then resolidified upon the sides of the jar. What 
is still more curious, one substance, usually seen in 
the form of gas, carbonic acid, may be reduced toa 
fluid state, and then, by artificial freezing, to a solid. 
Therefore, although we are ignorant of the conditions 
required to transform hydrogen gas, for instance, to 
& liquid or a solid, we have no right to assume that 
such @ transformation is impossible. All we can say 
is, that hydrogen is known to us only in the gaseous 
state. 

The air we breathe isa permanent gas, and has 
never been made liquid, still less solid. It does not 
change its state, to whatever circumstances of tem- 
perature and pressure it is 8ubjected. It has neither 
taste nor smell of its own, only what it borrows from 
foreign bodies with which it is laden. 

Air is said to be invisible and colorless; which is 
correct only when it is presented to the eye in small 
or limited quantities, of equal temperature through- 
out its mass, and laden with a proper proportion of 
watery vapor varying with tbat temperature. Other- 
wise, air is perfectly visible. We see its color in the 
azure sky; we see its substance in the purple veil 
which hangs between us and the distant mountain. 
We see it when certain conditions of dryness (as dur- 
ing some easterly winds) diminish its transparency. 
We see it when, in the shape of a mirage, it assumes 
the semblance of a sheet of water. Whenever two 
strata of air of considerably different temperatures 
come in contact (as when a cool breeze blows over 
heated sands, or on the top of a burning brick-kiln, 
or by the side of a furnace chimney), we see the two 
airs trying to mingle, as clearly as we see white 
syrup, still undissolved, curling and circling in a 
glass of water. We see what air holds in clouds, 
fogs, mists and hazes. We see the air in the glowing 
tints which it refracts in the west and reflects in the 
east after the sun is below the horizon. When the 
sky is clear, we behold the air in sunsets and sun- 
rises, as distinctly as we behold a diamond in its 
sparkling. 

* As light as air” is a proverbial expression. Air, 
nevertheless, is heavier than is generally imagined. 
It presses on us with a load of tifteen pounds on every 
square inch of surface of our bodies, although we «io 
not so much as suspect its weight. The reason why 
we do not feel the pressure is, because the air pene- 
trates everywhere; it presses in all directions, both 
within and without our organs. The result of the 
equilibrium of the two pressures is as it they did not 
exist at all. 

With the barometer at thirty inches and the tber- 
mometer at freezing point,a cubic foot of dry air 
weighs more than an ounce and a quarter. The 
weight, therefore, of the air contained in any apart- 
ment of respectable di ions amounts to some- 
thing considerable. The total weight of the entire 
atmosphere is equal to that of a solid glcbs of lead 
sixty miles in diameter. 

That air has weigbt, is proved by a very simple ex- 
periment. A bottle, from which the air is exhausted, 
is weighed Air is allowed to fill it; it is then weigh- 
ed again, and an augmentation of weight is percepti- 
ble. The proof strikes one as being of the aaa 
but to carry it out, two instr ts were 
which science did not possess in the olden time, aia 
ly, an air-pump, and an exact-and delicate balance. 
In handling a bladder full of air, we do not feel the 
weight of the contents. We only feel the weight of 
the bladder, because we are handling it in air. A 
similar effect would be produced on handling a blad- 
der full of water in water; the weight of the water 
would be imperceptible. 

Air also strikes us as being lighter than it really is, 
in consequence of its elasticity. There is a springi- 
ness in its contact which immediately conveys the 
idea of great legerity. When we see the boundings 
of a ball filled with air, or feel the supple yieldings of 
an air-cushion; when a warm and gentle breeze fane 
our cheek, we sxy to ourselves, ‘* How light the air 
is!” but when we have to meet it in a storm, ora 
hurricane, we perceive at once that it has something 
besides velocity, and that it must have also weight 
to give it the momentum which it is capable of ex- 
erting with such crushing effect. It is the pressure 
of the air which enables the calf to suck its mother’s 
milk, the leech to gorge itself with blood, and the fly 
to walk up the pane of glass. The pressure of the 
atmosphere even adds heartiness to the application 
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SISTER THERESE. 
BY CAPTAIN JOHN TRUESDALE. 


THE operatic season was at its height in Paris, and 
the new prima donna was taking all hearts by storm. 
Her beauty, her wonderful genius, and, above all, 
her magnificent voice, had created a marked impres- 
sion even in the gay capital of France, where that 
which is false either in science or art soon loses its 
glitter, and stands out inits true colors. But the 
Signora Fonti had genius and merit enough to stand 
a dozen such tests, and she went through the ordeal 
without suffering. 

Of course she had many admirers, but among them 
all she had not a single lover. The men said she was 
cold and heartless, that she was incapable of loving; 
but one glance at her lovely face was sufficient to re- 
fate this slander, for one could read there the tokens 
of a warm and loving heart, But the signora’s heart 
was a proud one, also; it had been steeled in a school 
of adversity, and she was cautious how she gave 
people a claim even to her friendship—a caution very 
necessary to a woman inher position. But thatclaim 
once given, she was a true and loyal friend through 
good and evil fortune. She had just adopted her 
profession, and this was not only her first season in 
Paris, but also her first seasonon the stage. The 
director of the Grand Opera had engaged her merely 
as an experiment, but her success had been so marked, 
and she had taken such a firm hold upon the Pa- 
risians, that she had been retained as first prima 
donna; and a fortunate engagement it proved for 
the management, for the receipts of the treasury were 
larger than they had been for years, and upon the 
nights when the signora appeared, there was no such 
thing as an empty seat in all the vast theatre. 

Among the admirers of the signora was a certain 
Colonel Dufour, a gallant officer of the army, who 
had won his way in Algeria and the Crimea from the 
ranks to his colonelcy. He was a very quiet man, 
and was not given to much talking, but he was one 
of those rare specimens of the Almighty’s handiwork 
who make their way into our esteem and friendship 
as irresistibly as they o the obstacles in their 
way through life. Colonel Dufour was thirty-six 
years old, and the signora was twenty-seven. They 
wore well suited in age, but entirely opposed to each 
other in personal appearance, for he was as homely 
as she was beautiful. This was unfvrtunate for 
the colonel, as the signora was an ardent lover of 
manly beauty; but it was perhaps atoned for by the 
fact that she looked for something more than beauty 
in a man. 

In Paris it requires much to draw off the attention 
of the people from matters of amusement, but towards 
the close of the signora’s engagement the energy of 
the metropolis was directed to the all absorbing topic 
of the approaching war with Austria for Italian 
liberty. The gauntlet had been thrown down, and 
France was about to take it up. Colonel Dufour was, 
of course, keenly alive to the situation, for his regi- 
ment was one of the famous * First Corps,’”’ and was 
already under orders to march towards the Alps. 
He was a true soldier, and was resolved, if the war 
came, to seek still higher promotion in it; but for the 
first time in his life, the thought of being called into 
active service made him sad. Tle reason was that 
the colonel was in love. 

The signora, also, was sad at the thought of her 
friend being called away. She did not love him, but 
with a woman’s tactshe had discovered his secret, 
and she knew he loved her better than he could ever 
love any woman again. She valued his friendship as 
one of her dearest treasures, and it pained her deeply 
that he should love her, when she could not return 
hia passion. 

The night before he left Paris was a holiday to the 
signora, and she refused to see any one but the 
colonel, saying to him, with a sad smile, that she 
would not permit the world to come between them at 
their parting. 

“For you know,” she said, gently, “‘ we are very 
good friends to each other.” 

Thecolonel’s heart beat fitfully. It had never even 
80 much as fluttered when the enemy’s bullet’s whis- 
tled around his ears in battle, not even when with 
his heroic regiment he drove back the last Russian 
effort to retake the Malakoff, but it trembled now at 
the tender voice of this woman he loved so well, and 
who, alas, loved him only as she would have loved 
her brother. Almost befure he knew it, he told her 
all his passion, and begged ber to be his wife, if he 
came back safe from the war. The simple, manly 
offer of the brave soldier touched the signora deeply, 
and she was almost tempted to give him the promise 
he asked for; but her innate truthfulness rebelled at 
this, and she tull him frankly the true state of her 
feelings for him. 

“T donot love youasa wife should,” she said, ‘and 
Iwill not wrong you by marrying you. I love you 
only as a sister might love a brother. You will some 
day learn to be satisfied with this; and then you will 
find another woman who can make you happy, and 
Ishall be your sister, and be happy in and proud of 
my noble brother.” 

The colonel’s face was very sad, but it was calm 
and tranquil, and as the signora spoke a smile passed 
over it. 

“That day, signora, will never come,” he said. 
“‘T must rest satisfied with your decision now, but I 
will not resign the hope that you will yet be my 
wife; fur, I assure you, I shall never marry any other 
woman.” 
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“T wish I aia love you,” she ont, “softly, “* for I de- 
sire above all things to make you happy.” 

“That is a good beginning,” Colonel Dufour ex- 
claimed, brightening. ‘‘Llove you too well to fail to 
win you.” 

The signora did not contradict him. Indeed, she 
did not think it unlikely that his prediction might be 
realized, and so she answered him only with a blush. 
As they parted, the colonel asked her for some token 
to carry with him. 

“T shall not need it to remember you,” he said; 
“but when I am far away, marching and fighting, 
or perhaps dying, it will make me happy and con- 
tented with my lot to have with me something that 
has been yours.” 

As he spoke, the signora drew from her fingera 
plain gold ring, and slipped it on his. 

‘* Wear this,” she said, “‘ for my sake.” 

The next morning Colonel Dufour set out with his 
regiment for the frontier of Savoy, to join the army 
of the Alps. He reached his destination in due time, 
and in the course of a few weeks shared in the famous 
march across Mont Cenis to Lusa. Then came the 
concentration upon the line of the Po, when the army 
of France, led by the Emperor Napoleon the Third, 
confronted its enemy upon the classic soil of Italy. 
At Magenta the fighting was hot and heavy, and the 
—th and Colonel Dufour rose high in the estimation 
of allin the army, and when the emperor came to 
reward the brave deeds performed on that memor- 
able fourth of June, it was found that Colonel Dufour 
had been given a general’s epaulet. He wrote regu- 
larly to the signora, and it was with a proud heart 
that he sent her news of his promotion. His letters 
were generally answered quickly, but this one re- 
ceived no reply. This surprised him, and as the time 
passed on and no word came from the signora, he 
began to fear that she was ill. But he had little time 
to think of this, for the army was advancing towards 
the Mincio, and every moment was taken up with 
attending to his duties. The roads were to be mend- 
ed, and the bridges repaired, so thoroughly had they 
been destroyed by the retreating Austrians, and there 
was scarcely an instant to devote to his personal 
matters. 

The morning of the 24th of June came at last, and 
in the dim mist of the morning the brigade of General 
Dufour was thrown forward to open the attack upon 
the village and heights of Solferino, It was warm 
work, for the Austrians, who are no children in bat- 
tle, resisted stubbornly. The battle soon became 
general along the whole line, and for fourteen hours 
the French struggled with heroic valor before the 
prize of victory was yielded tothem. The brigade 
of General Dufour was conspicuous for its gallantry. 
Its leader was everywhere where danger called him. 
When the final charge, which carried the cemetery 
and drove the Austrians into the village, was made, 
five color-bearers had been shot down in the general’s 
old regiment, and his whole brigade haal suffered ter- 
ribly. Seizing the colors, as the signal was given 
to move furward, he tore them from the staff, and 
wrapping them around his body placed himself at the 
head of his troops. 

**We’ll make sure of the colors this time, comracles!” 
he shouted, as they rushed along, and a wild cheer 
answered him. 


The colors and their intrepid bearer were always in ° 


the advance that day. The Austrians were driven 


trom the position, and the terrible hand-to-hand fight | 


through the streets and from house to house at Sol- 
ferino began. It was tough work, but it was well 
done, and when the hour uf two o’clock sounded, a 
rousing French cheer, rising high above the crash 


of battle, tuld that the key point to the field had | 


been won. 





his delirium of pain with her soft touch and her low, 
tender words. The surgeon, who had been interested 
in the case, watched her closely. 

“ Ma foi,” he would mutter, with a sigh, “ what 
would I give for my wife to love me like that poor 
woman loves that man.” 

At last he had to interfere. The task of nursing 
one so dangerously wounded as the general was too 
severe for one woman, and the sister was herself 
growing paleand thin. The kind-hearted surgeon 
declared she must have an assistant, and secure for 
herself more rest. If she went on in that way she 
would kill herself. 

*T care not, so I save him,” she said, softly. 

The surgeon winked hard to hide the moisture in 
his eyes, and returning to the task to which he had 
set himself, finally conquered. Sister Therese con- 
sented to share her duties with an assistant; and, as 
if to reward her, the general himself all at once began 
to grow better. Soon he recovered his consciousness, 
and, though he was very weak and feeble, he was on 
the way to health and strength again. 

Sister Therese now relinquished her charge entirely 
to the assistant, and, as the war was over, and her 
services were no longer needed, announced her in- 
tention of going back to France. The surgeon urged 
her to stay and receive the general’s thanks, but she 
refused, gently, but firmly. General Dufvur no longer 
needed her, she said. He was doing very well, and 
the assistant was very faithful in attending to him. 
She had other work in France, and she must go to look 
after it. In vain the surgeon protested against this. 
Sister Therese was firm, and after the general recov- 
éred his consciousness she saw him no more. 

One day, about a fortnight after Sister Therese’s 
departure, General Dufour, who was now rapidly re- 
covering, was lying in his cot thinking of the dear 
woman he had left behind in France, and wondering 
how she had passed the months that had elapsed 
since he had seen her. He had not thought of her 
parting gift since his convalescence began, but now he 
remembered it, and he raised his hand to look at the 
ring, when, to his surprise, he found it was. missi 


Paris, as he was not yet well enough to hazard the 
fatigue of the journey over the Alps. 

In two hours after he reached Paris he was in the 
presence of Signora Fonti. She received him joyful- 
ly, and with a warmth that made his heart thrill 
with happiness. She was as beautiful as ever, but 
she was somewhat paler and thinner than usual. She 
had not been well, she said, and was now just getting 
back her strength. She made him tell her every- 
thing that concerned himself, and when he spoke 
of the mysterious Sister of Mercy, and her strange 
devotion to him, and of the loss of the ring, the 
signora ‘looked at-him with a singular smile, and 
said: 

“T wonder who she was. Some one that loves you 
very much, I suppose.” 

He started as she spuke. He held her hand in his, 
and his eyes were fixed upon it, while a happy smile 
stole over his face. 

‘Yes, I believe so now,” he said, earnestly. “It 
was some one that I loved very dearly, and I believe 
now that she loved me then, and loves me still. Do 
I err, dear Sister Therese?” 

There were tears in his eyes as he spoke, but he 
smiled happily, and pointed to the missing ring, 
which now glitteréd on the signora’s hand. I do not 
know her exact answer to his question, but I do know 
that it satisfied him, and that she told him she loved 
him well enough to marry him. 

*T loved you,” she said tenderly, “‘ when you went 
away, only I did not know it. But when I thought 
of the danger to which you were daily exposed, I saw 
how Gear to me you were, and for your sake I deter- 
mined to do my duty to my country. I disguised 
myself as a Sister of Mercy, aided by the Superior of 
the Order here, who is my friend, and went to Milan 
to nurse the wounded. I was happy in being there, 
as I was nearer to you. When you were wounded 
and brought to Milan, I asked permission to nurse 
you because I loved you. I would have given my 
life to save you, and Heaven blessed my efforts and 
restored you to health. When you recovered your 





The surgeon was passing through the ward at the 
time, and the general called him, and stated his loss. 
**Do you know whether it was on my hand when I 
was brought here?” he asked. 
* Yes,” replied the surgeon, ‘‘I remember the ring 
distinctly, for I at first thought of taking it off your 
hand lest it should be troublesome while you were 


_ suffering from your wound, but I concluded to let it 


remain.” 

** What can have become of it? I value it highly. 
It is the gift ofa dear friend,” said General Dufour. 

“T can’t imagine,” the surgeon said, thoughtfully, 
“unless Sister Therese took it away with her.” 

‘Sister Therese?” asked the general, “ who is 
she?” 

Then the surgeon told him how the “ Sister of 
Mercy ” ha‘ asked permission to nurse him, and how 
nobly and devotedly she had battled with fate fur his 
life. The general listened with surprise, and seemed 
entirely at a loss to comprehend why Sister Therese 





should be so much interested in him, or who she 
could be, and the surgeon was still more perplexed 
and mystified by the affair, 

“If you wish to recover the ring, general,” he said, 
at length, ‘1 will ascertain where Sister Therese can 
be found ” 

“No,” was the reply, “let her keep it. If she took 
it she will doubtless return it to me, as [ see no 
reason why she should wish to keep it; butif she 
cares to retain it, let her do so for what she has done 
for me.” 

This sett!ed the matter so far as the surgeon was 
concerned, but it only raised his curiosity (and he had 


But it was won at a fearful price, and when the | a fair share of that quality) to the highest pitch. He 
order was passed along the line to re-furm for a fresh | was not, however, more curious or more at a loss to 


advance upon the Austrian centre, it was found that ; 
General Dufour was missing. The battle swept on, 


hard won fiel:. 

The next-day the official gazette was made out, 
and it announced that the gallant General Dufour, 
whose brigade had rendered such good service, was 
among the severely wounded, ani ‘that the emperor 
had promoted him to the grade of major-general. 

But the brave man himself was utterly unconscious 
of all the honors that were bestuwed upon him. He 
had been conveyed to the hospital at Milan, and he 
now lay there, hovering between life and death. He 
was not alone, however, fur he had the best nurse in 
the whole establishment. She was a “Sister of 
Mercy ’—one of that noble band whose tender min- 
istrations to the wounded form one of the most touch- 
ing features of the great struggle that gave Italy her 
freedom. The woman had been for sometime on duty 
in the hospital, and when General Dufour was 
brought in, she sought out the surgeon in charge and 
begged to be allowed the privilege of nursing him. 
He was an old friend, she said, and her voice faltered 
asshe spoke, and she would feel a more than ordi- 
nary interest in seeking to restore him to health 
again. The surgeon lvoked at her sharply, as he 
granted the desired permission, and as she turned 
away, muttered, with a wise shake of his head: 

“An old lover, doubtless, and this is the finale of 
the drama. Well, well, it is the way of the world. 
Women will love, and they must suffer the penalty.” | 

For many weeks General Dufour hovered between 
life and death, but the Sister Therese nursed him 
faithfully. She would suffer no one to relieve pond 
and bore the trying strain upon her health and | 





penetrate the mystery which hung over the affair 


| than General Dufour himself. The latter personage 
and when night came the French bivouacked on the ' 


could not form any idea as to the identity of the Sis- 
ter of Mercy who had manifested such an interest in 
him, and he racked his brain vainly to think of some 
definite reason for the affair. The surgeon had sug- 
gested that the woman might have been an old sweet- 
heart, but this was negatived by the general most 
positively. Pierre Dufour had never given his heart 
to but one woman, and he had neer trifled with any. 
The woman beloved was far away, and did not love 
him sufficiently well to give up her comfurt and ease 
and voluntarily take upon herself the hardships and 
trials of a hospital nurse. It was useless to try to 
solve the riddle, and he gave it up in despair. 

In three weeks more the surgeon told General 
Dufour he might return to France as soon as he 
pleased. The general had written to the signora 
several times during his convalescence, and her re- 
plies had come to him regularly. She rejoiced at his 
promotion and the fame he had won, and sympathized 
with him in his sufferings. She would visit him, 
could she follow her own inclination, but that was 
then an impossibility. She hoped he would soon be 
well enough to return to France, for she longed to 
see so true a friend as she believed him tobe. But 
not a word of love did the letterscontain. They were 
written quietly—the general almost thought coldly— 
and he would have suffered twice the danger and the 


| bodily torture he had passed through, to have gained 


from her one word of the tenderness his heart craved 


| so fiercely. Yet he was not discouraged. He had 


made up his mind to win the beautiful signora for 
his wife, and he was not a man to fail in matters upon 
which he set his heart. When he was pronounced 


strength with a firmness that washeroic. All through | | well enough to travel, he lost no time in making his 


the long hours of the summer night she would sit by | 





his bedside bathing his fevered brow, and scothing | 


| arrangements, and was soon en roufe for Genoa, from 
which place he proceeded to Marseilles, and thence to 


I went away, because [ did not wish to 
be recognized by you. I wanted you to know that 
1 loved you, and as I could not tell you, I took with 
me the ring I had given you, knowing that when we 
met again you would recognize it, and that would ex- 
plain everything.” 

That night General Dufour wrote to the surgeon 
that he had solved the mystery of the ring, and fuund 
out the true name of the Sister of Mercy. ‘ Indeed,” 
he added, ‘the discovery I have made is a very 
pleasant one, and if you can be spared from your 
duties I will be glad to have you visit me one month 
from to-day, to witness my marriage on that day to 
this self-same Sister Therese.” 


Che Pousehecper. 
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Roast Veal and Chicken Bones 

Make a very nice soup, boiled with vegetables; but 
add a handful of maccaroni, break it up fine, and 
boil the soup half an hour after it is putin. Color 
the soup with a little soy or catsup. 











Roast Venison Soup. 

Break up the bone; put it into the soup-pot with 
about four quarts of water, carrots, onions, pepper, 
salt, and cloves; boil it three hours, then strain it. 
Take half a pound of butter, braided in three spoon- 
fals of flour, and stir into the soup; let it boil up 
once; then. ald half a pint of red wine; cut some 
pieces of toasted bread in dice form, and lay in the 
bottom of the tureen; turn the soup on to it. 
Vermicelli Soup. 

Put a shin of veal, one onion, two carrots, two tur- 
nips, and a little salt, into four quarts of water. Boil 
this three hours; add two cups of vermicelli, and boil 
it an hour and a half longer. Before serving, take 
out the bone and vegetables. 

Boiled Turkey. 

Is prepared the same as for roasting, except in the 
dressing. Put in the pork chopped very fine, instead 
of butter. In trussing, turn the wings on the back, 
instead of the sides, as for roasting; flour acloth well; 
pin up the turkey tight; put it into boiling water 
where one or two pounds of salt pork have been boil- 
ing some time; let this boil with the turkey. Dish 
the pork with the turkey on a separate dish, with 
some parsley. Serve with oyster or celery sauce. 

A turkey weighing eight pounds requires an hour 
and a half to boil. 


Roast Chickens. 

Dress and roast the same as a turkey. A pair of 
chickens weighing six pounds require an hour and a 
half to roast. Make the gravy the same as for a tur- 
key, except the mace, which is to be omitted. 


Boiled Chickens. 

Dressed and boiled the same as a turkey. Some 
cooks do not stuff boiled chickens or turkeys; but 
the dressing adds as much to the boiled as to the 
roast. Pork boiled with chick is very 
A pair of chickens require from one to two hours to 
boil, depending upvn the size and age. 





Chicken Water. 
Take half a chicken, divested of all fat, and break 
the bones; add to this half a gallon of water, and boil 





for fifteen or tweuty minutes. Season with salt. 
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And not “chippy *’ in the least, 
Thoughts of “ pick-me-ups ’’ I'm scorning, 
And my breakfast was a feast. 
You forgive me ?—tell your daughter 
Then to bring, if it be handy, 


The Massachusetts house of representatives have 
refused to vote themselves jack-knives. 

The prize won by the drawer of the Crosby opera- 
house has been purchased by Mr. Crosby for $200,000. 
A teamster has been presented with $10 for humane 
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in, and his head remained outside the door. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COMING AND GOING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
Coming and going, one after another, 
Flooding and ebbing with pleasure or pain, 
O'erflowing our lives with their gladness or sadness, 
The glint of the sunshine—the drip of the rain. 


Coming and going—our bliss and our sorrow, 

Our meetings and partings, our hopes and our fears; 
Sweeping forever in endless procession 

Into the urn of the vanishing years. 


Coming and going—the ills that perplex us, 
The petty vexation, and struggle, and strife; 
The hope that upraises, the blame and the praises, 
That make up the burden and sweetness of life. 


One after another—no perfect completeness 

Of constant contentment, or untroubled joy; 
Life’s fateful mosaic is fitted and blended— 

Its pictures of gold with the dust of alloy. 


Coming and going—our beautiful treasures— 
Hope's sweet forebodings, and Love's golden wain, 
Hands that have blessed us, and lips that caressed us, 
Coming and going in sweetness and pain. 


Our Houng Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JO. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 





A PAIR of brown eyesand a cherry-red mouth had 
been named Marjory, in Doctor Jennings’s family, but 
nobody thought of calling them so. They were just 
Jo, 

It was Jo that was heard singing in her trundle- 
bed, before daylight in the morning; it was Jo that 
tumbled into the spring, and got out herself, giving 
nobody a chance to be scared; it was Jo who ran 
here, there, and everywhere, with her cheeks red as 
roses, and her brown hair in her eyes. 

One morning, Mrs. Jennings dressed Charlie and 
Luther for school, and watched them go down the 
road, standing at the door, and shading the sun from 
her eyes with her hand; then she turned into the 
dairy to get the milk-pans. Pretty son she called: 

“Jo, go and rock the baby; I’m afraid he’ll wake 
up.” 

“ Yes,” said Jo. 

She was lying on the floor, kicking it with the toes 
of her shoes, and fencing in a bug with some bits of, 
sticks. The bug kept climbing over the sticks, and 
then Jo moved them, to fence him in again. But she 
got up, and jogged the cradle a little, and then went 
back to her play; but the bug was just disappearing 
down a crack in the floor. 

** There,” said Jo, “he’s gone down cellar.” 

So she jumped up, and was going down cellar after 
him, when her mother called her back. 

** Go and rock the baby, Jo.” 

*“T did rock him, mother,” said Jo. 
twice.” 

“That isn’t enough,” replied her mother. 
must rock him a hundred times.” 

I can’t rock him a hundred times,” said Jo, “‘ be- 
cause I can’t count a hundred.” 

But she went slowly into the sitting-room. Pretty 
soon Mrs. Jennings heard the baby crying. She 

went in quickly, and saw that there were some very 
red marks on his cheeks. 

“Jo,” said she, ‘“‘ what have you been doing to the 

by 9 

“1 just pinched him,” said Jo, “to see what he 
was made of; and I guess he’s made out of silk and 
cotton, he feels so soft.” : 

“Come here,” said Mra. Jennings, ‘and let me 
show you how it feels to be pinched. There! now do 
you think you will hurt your little brother so again?” 

Jo roared lustily. 

“ Now go away out of doors, until I get this child 
to sleep again,” said her mother. 

Jo went out of doors, and pretty soon wiped up her 
tears. The sun shone brightly, and the pinks and 
gilly-flowers were blooming in gay rows, way down 
to the gate. She unlatched the gate, and went 
around to the stable. There was a wvoden pin in the 
door, and after tugging at it a great while, it came 
out. She threw it away, and weut into the stable, 

behind the long rows of horses and cows. They all 
looked around at her, over their shoulders. Tiger, 
her father’s favorite horse, whinnied. 

“T believe they all want to get out of here,” said 
Jo, “and I'll let them out.” 

The cows had ona kind of yoke, fastened with a 
pine pin. She had seen her father unfasten it a 
good many times, so she did it quite easily, and the 
cattle backed out of their places, and went slowly, 
one after the other, into the barnyard. There some 
of them began to bellow for their calves, which were 
kept in a pen; so Jo went and let the calves all out, 
and then went back to the stable, though she began 
to hear a dreadful lowing and stamping outside. 

Tiger was stepping back and forth impatiently in his 

stall. 

*‘ You’re pretty big,” said she to him, as she sidled 
in beside him, ‘ but I guess I can undo you.” 
The halter had a very large knot in it, but it finally 
slipped out, as she worked at it, standing on tiptoe, 


“T rocked him 


* You 
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“ There, Tiger,” said she, pretty well out of breath, 
“now you can go out.” 

Tiger disappeared at the door his hvels higlLer 
than his head. 

Now Doctor Jennings had not, at that time, any 
pasture-land for his cows, and they stood in the sta- 
ble all day. When he let them out into the barnyard, 
he did not let them all out at the same time, for some 
of them who had little calves were very resentful and 
ill-natured, and hooked the other cattle, and made a 
great deal of trouble and confusion. But Jo had let 
them all out, calves and all, and they were in a per- 
fect riot—the strongest cattle pursuing the weakest 
ones, and the little meek calves calling for their 
mothers, and dodging the danger as best they might. 
But they all fled before Tiger. He rushed about 
the yard, now and then pausing to rise on his hind 
feet, and then dropping down, and giving the cattle 
such a race that in a short time some of them would 
have been very wuch injured, if Doctor Jennings 
had not happened to drive into the yard with a gen- 
tleman, and beheld the strange display. 

He came down into the barnyard instantly, and 
there he saw Jo standing in the stable door, her 
cherry lips parted, and her round face shining with 
pleasure. ; 

“ How came these cattle out?” he asked. 

“0,1 let them out, papa,” said she, cheerfully, 
and they’re having a nice time, only the little calves 
tumble down a good deal.” 

Doctor Jennings bad his whip in his hand. If Jo 
had been a boy, and a few years older, he decided in 
his mind that he would have given her a sound 
thrashing. As it was, he set her over the fence very 
suddenly, and told her to go up to the house, 

Jo went up to the house, and asked for some bread 
and butter. Her mother gave it to her, and she sat 
down on the doorstep to eat it. Her mother was 
shelling peas just inside the door, 

“Mother,” said she, after the bread had grown 
into quite a small piece, “ how do I look?” 

*€ You look very comfortable,” replied her mother. 
* Don’t I look as if I wanted some sugar on my 
bread?” 

“T don’t know but you do,” said Mrs. Jennings, 
laughing. ‘“ When I get up, I’ll give you some.” 

Jo waited a while, but betore her mother left her 
seat, she had forgotten all about the sugar, and the 
bread was quite eaten up. 

“TI want some more bread, mother,” said she, 
suddenly. 

“No you don’t,” replied Mrs. Jennings. 
most dinner time.” 

“TI know best,” said Jo. 
puting about.” 

She had heard her mother say that. 

Then she went down to a pile of sand the brick- 
layers had left when they built her father’s ice- 
house, and made caves, until dinner was ready. 
While Jo was at dinner, she heard some muéic. 

“O papa, what’s that?” she cried. 

“Nothing but an organ-grinder; eat up your po- 
tato,” said Doctor Jennings. 

But Jo began straining back in her high-chair, and 
twisting her neck to see out at the window, and her 
mother took her down. She ran to the door, with 
her bibon, and a spoon in her hand. A swarthy 
man, with a slouched hat, was turning a hand-organ, 
which jangled rapidly, and a big girl,in a brown 
sun-bonnet, was thumping a tamborine, now with 
her knuckles, then with her fingers, then with her 
elbow, and occasionally on top of her head. Jo look- 
ed at her in silent admiration. By-and by she came 
up to the gate, and held out the tamborine. Jo was 
going to take it, but the girl snatched it away, and 
said: 

** Monish !” 

* What?” said Jo; but the girl did not answer, 
and soon the two went away. 

They did not know that Jo had followed them, un- 
til they had travelled a long way on the turnpike 
which led to the next town. Then the girl, happen- 
ing to look around, saw the little figure that followed. 
The man stopped, and they shook their hands at her, 
threateningly, and commanded her in Italian to go 
back. Jo did not understand what they said, butshe 
stopped, and stood there on the long turnpike, look- 
ing after them as they went away—her cheeks flush- 
ed with the heat, her dark eyes shining, and her 
brown hair all in a tumble, so that she looked like a 
gipsey child. When they were out of sight she turn- 
ed, and commenced running home. Bat there wasa 
road which wound cff the turnpike, and Jo got into 
this, and though she ran for a long while, and then 
walked for a long while, still she hadn’t got home. 
Her feet burned, and her short, fat legs were tired, 
and she was all covered with dust, and finally with 
tears. Two boys were coming along with a basket, 
and one of them called her a * cry-baby.” 

“J aint!” cried Jo, her eyes flashing through her 
tears. ‘“‘ You’re a cry-baby, your own self!” And 
she ran on, wailing at the tup of her voice. 
*“*I bet that young one’s lost!” said the biggest 
boy. ; 

** Well, she’s strikin’ awful straight for some place,” 
said the other, as they looked after her. 

There were no houses on the road, and it was a 
long time before Jo met any one else, but at last she 
saw a man. 

“Stop, there!” said he; “where are you going?” 

“I’m going home!” sobbed Jo. 

‘Where is your home?” 

«IT don’t know; 1 can’t find it,” cried Jo. ‘It aint 
round here any place.” 

The man stooped down an‘ looked at her. 


“Tt’s 


“But it isn’t worth dis- 





the horse backing and snorting all the time. 
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UNION, 
© Jo,” she answered. 
“Well, whose boy are you?” 

“Taint a boy!” exclaimed Jo. ‘I’m a girl.” 
“Well, I shouldn’t have guessed it,” observed the 
man. ‘ What’s your father’s name?” 

** It Doctor.” 

* Doctor what ig 

** Just Doctor,” emphasized Jo. “ Everybody calls 
him that.” 

The man looked puzzled, until Jo, with the silver 
spoon in her hand, wiped her eyes again. 

* Let me see that?” said he. And then he added, 
“O, you’re Doctor Jenninugs’s little girl,are you?” | 
* Yes,” said Jo; “Tam. Didn’t [ tell you so?” 

So the man led her home, where they had just 
Toissed her. | 
**I declare, Alice,” said Doctor Jennings to his 
wife, “‘ that child is more trouble than her neck’s 
worth!” 

But Mrs. Jennings washed Jo’s face and hands, 
and dusty feet, and dressed her up fresh and clean, 
80 that she felt as good as new; and she never scold- | 
ed her a bit, either—only told ber never to follow | 
anybody away from the house again. Jo took her 
kitten, and sat down on the doorstep. 

“* Mothers are a great deal better than fathers,” 
said she to herself. ‘ I hope when I’m grown, thatI 
shan’t be anybody’s father.” 

Just then, she saw the boys coming home from 
school, and she ran to tell them how she’d been lost. 
“You see, Lute,” said she, coming up the path, 
holding her brother’s hand, ‘I knew it was me, be- 
cause I looked at my apron, and my shoes, and at the 
spoon, and still I was lost.” 

** Well,” said Luther, “‘ you’d better stay at home, 
after this.” 

They had nice suppers of bread and milk, and then 
Jo got into the empty cradle, and rocked it till she 
rocked it over, and one of the rockers was broken, 
and she bumped her head. Her father caught her 
up, and shook her, and then put her in her high- 
chair, and told her to sit there until she was taken to 
bed. Jo cried dismally, because her head ached, un- 
til she was made to hush, and then she went up the 
long stairs to bed, holding her mother’s hand, and 
saying she was sleepy. Mrs. Jennings looked very 
tired. She tuok Jo on her lap to undreas her. 
‘Mother wishes her little girl wouldn't be so 
naughty,” she said. “Jo, think how many bad things 
you’ve done to-tiay !” 

Jo looked sleepily serious. 

* Now when you say your prayers,” said her moth- 
er, ‘‘ you must ask God to forgive you, and then to- 
morrow you must try to do better.” 

So Jo knelt down by her trundle-bed, and said her 
usuzl prayer, and then she aided: 

* Please Gud, forgive me for pinching the baby, 
and for letting out the cows and Tiger, and for throw- 
ing away the pin to the barn door, and for getting 
lost, and I wont never do so again, so help me, 
Jeremiah.” 

Her mother looked very much astonished. 

* Where did you ever learn that, Jo?” she asked. 
“What? So help me Jeremiah?” 

“ Yes.” 

**O, the boys say it when they trade; and they say, 
‘Give, give, give a thing, and never take it back 
again!” 

Mrs. Jennings sighed, and spread the sheet over 
Jo’s round shoulders. 

* Good-night, my child!” said she. 

“ Good night, mother!’ said Jo. 

Then she lay thinking how she bumped her head, 
and how she hated to be made to hush crying, and 
sit still in ber high. chair. 

“O dear!” said she, with a sigh; “being a good 
girl aint having any good times at all!” 

And then Jo fell asleep. 








SusAN DENIN AND A Victim oF LIVER Com- 
PLAINT.—It is many years ago, since Misses Susan 
and Kate Denin, then in their teens, made their first 
bow to a Trojan audience at the old Museum, under 
the mentorship of Jack Winans, their step. father. 
They at once became great favorites, the Museum be- 
ing crowded to suffocation every evening. All the gay 
young men in town were *‘taken” with the Denina, 
and once their admiration found vent in the presenta- 
tion of a gold watch and chain to Miss Susan. A young 
gent,connected editorially with one of the local papers, 
was selected todo the presentation business. Evening 
came, and the young gent was gorgeously attired. 
The play to him was all a dream, so bewildered was 
his mind with the important character he was to as- 
sume. After the play was over, Miss Denin appeared 
before the audience, and the curtain went up. The 
* presentation ” man, half-fainting, toddled on the 
stage, and, greatly to the surprise of the actress, com- 
menced addressing her in a sort of incoherent manner. 
He laughed and then grinned—looked at the actress, 
and then at the watch and chain which he held in 
his hand. He ceased to speak, except in @ panto- 
mimic way, and finally fainted, falling into the arms 
of Miss Denin! The andience roared, cheered and 
jeered—the actress could scarcely contain herself with 
laughter. The “ presentation ” chap finally recover- 
ed himse)f so far as to be able to stand on his “ pins,” 
and, realizing his position, he staggered towards the 
audience, and spoke something like as follows: ‘ L-la- 
dies an-an G-gentlemen—you don’t know that I’ve 
got the liver complaint. It prostrated me on this oc- 
casion!” (Cries in the gallery—“‘ Get out, old livers!” 
“ Put your head to soak!” “Give Sue the watch, and 
clear out!” etc.) This was too much for “ Liver Com- 





“*What’s your name?” he asked. 


3 .4 
®Bumors of the Buy. 
THE JUDGE AND THE WORMS. 

In an interior judicial district, not many miles from 
San Francisco, resided a judge whose name is a 
synonyme for good humor, and whose acquaintance 
is regarded as a favor. He is well known in this city, 
and some of his many metropolitan acquaintances 
eccasionally visit him in his country quarters to en- 
joy bis s ciety, and, when court is not in session, a 
trouring excursion in the vicinity, in his company. 
Some time ago, three or four good men and true, 
agreed to pay the judgea visit. They arrived at the 
town late in the afternoon, and one of the number, a 
careful and provident soul, immediately set himself 
to work to procure a lot of earth-worms for bait, in- 
tending to start with the judge after mountain trout 
early in the morning. The bait-hunter, whom 9 
may call Smith, overslept himseif, and when he 


| awoke, he found that the judge was on the bench at 


the court house, and a trial for a capital offence about 
to proceed. Late as it was, Smith had no idea of giv- 
ing up the excursion, so he went to tie cvart house, 
and worked his way to the place where the judge sat, 
looking intent on the serious business before him. 
Getting as close as he could, he said, in a pig’s 
whisper: 

“Judge, them worme’ll spoil!’’ 

Such an important consequence of his holding court 
had not occurred tothe judge, but now the fact broke 
on his mind with full force. 

“ Sheriff,” said he, promptly, “ adjourn the court.” 
The court was adjourned, the prisoner remanded, 
and the jolly party, the judge being one, had a three- 
days’ excursion. When they returned, court was 
convened, the trial proceeded, and the man was con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged. 





USEFUL SANITARY RULES. 


To keep the house cool, hang up before your doors 
or windows, or suspended in the draught across the 
rooms, blankets dipped in cold water, and wrung out 
sufficiently to prevent dripping. Keep the door steps 
and pavements wet, and sprinkle water in your en- 
try. Do not sleep on feathers or hair mattresses. 
Straw or shavings are preferable. Never sleep naked, 
but wear a woollen or guaze under-shirt, and cover 
with asheet. Don’t sit on a hot stove; and be care- 
fal at all times to avoid standing on your head. There 
is, moreover, nothing to be gained by sleeping with 
the left leg over the nape of the neck. It is a great 
deal better to sleep double than single—as a perma- 
nentarrangement. It in proves the morals, and saves 
blankets, giving you instead a life-long “‘ comforter. ’ 


ROOM FOR AN INFERENCE. 
Lawyer C. (entering his friend, Doctor M——'s 
office, and speaking in a hoarse whisper) —* Fred, 
I’ve got such a cold this morning, I can’t speak the 
truth.” 
Doctor M.— Well, I’m glad it isn’t anything that 
will interfere with your business.” 
C. finds voice enough to mutter some antiquated 
remarks about doctors being legalized murderers, 
etc., aud bults off to meet an engagement. 











HORSE VS. DONKEY. 


A green servant-girl was told by her mistress to 
wash her clothes, and hang them on a horse tu dry. 
Biddy O Flannagan, having washed the articles, sui- 
denly disappeared, and in about an hour returned, 
leading a donkey. 

“ What on earth,” says the lady, “do you want that 
for?” ‘ 

“Och, sure,” cried Biddy, “I could not find a 
horse, but I’ve got a donkey—and wont that do as 
well?” 





> s 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 

“Mother,” asked a tall gawkey, “what did you 
and dad used to do when he came courting you?” 

** Good airth and seas! what put that into the boy’s 
head? What do you mean, Jebadiah?” 

Well, I went over to see Peggy Haskins t’other 
night, and she told meI didn’t know how to court. 
I asked her to show me, an:lsez she, ‘Ax your marm!’ 
What did you do, mother?” 

‘* La, suz! Why, Jed, we used to sit in the corner, 
and eat roast turkey!” 

“Good gracious! times aint as tiey used to be, 
mother, sartin—the only thing Peggy gin me was 
raw pickle!” 


A SEA STORY. 


Bright boy to Sunday School teacher—“ Do women 
go to sea now, sir, as sailors?” 

Teacher—** Why, no, Sammy, they never have been 
sailors in any age. What made you ask such a 
question?” 

Bright boy—“ Because, sir, I’ve just been reading 
of the widow’s cruise.” 





A FATHER’S WAGES. 


““What are wages here?” asked a laborer of a 
boy. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ What does your father get on Saturday night?” 

“Get?” said the boy. ‘‘ Why, he gets as tight as 
a brick!” 








The only blusterer from whom a brave man will 





plaint,” and he “‘ cleared out ” on the ‘‘ double-quick.” 


take a blow, is the wind. 
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Aving 
The old king in the East, you | at in. .. 
know, said a woman was at the of ® rien 
bottom of every trouble and mei | 
mishap, and proved his point out. | 
by the instance in hand. And with 
so it comes down to us ata later their you 
day. So it was with Stephen Besi!: > - 
Archer. One woman tempted | hav: :. . 
him with her sweet, young face, if he 
her pure girl’s heart, the other | that .. 
with her wealth and position, Wi vt 
A weak man, you say. Yes, heto x: 
human nature has some weak | arino: 
points. Otherwise it would not | blow 
be human natare. quit: 
When Stepien Archer came to Perryville, to take | clas: 
charge of the Perry iron works, foundry rather, he dauy' 
nue sone Tent: NHR wines ho Wie hed chu: 
a little awry. and there fortune had given 
& hard knock, and he had not been in just che ahve =e 
tion to return the thump. So he had borne it quiet- | neve: 
ly, and when the time came that he was free from all ams 
bonds, when he had seen his weak step-mother who | sett) 
clung to him with grasp he could not shake off, and nega’ 
her three children amply provided for by a second year: 
marriage, he felt free to start fur himself, and deter- woul 
mined to do - He was ambitious, He| Y. 
wanted to be rich, I think he cherished @ bitter, al- | in ev «1. 
most venomous grudge against poverty, fur he had daring \ 
not been burn to it. On the contrary, it had been pain «| + 
thrust upow him at his father’s death, and four help- tions 1 f 
less people in the bargain. That he did his duty by | And :. 
them was due more to his pride, I think, than any all th. | 
superiority of nature. But he had performed it well, the e: 
and now began to think of himself. so mu 
While still in New York he was offered the chance| Old -» 
© go to Perryville, as superintendent of the tron post ni: 
works, It was & company, with a board of ten di- rest | 
rectors. One Mr. Perry, had named the town and | Clari 
the foundry, and was the great man of the place, but home « \ 
not a business man. And now matters had been go- | his an. :. 
ing on in @ very loose-ended state, and it was neces- schol. : 
sary to have some one who could manage them bet- haires ... 
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me 


pointed, went to Perryville and took & comprehen- ...” 
sive view of the position, and accepted it, for it seem- What 

ed a place in which & man might work himseif up. 
And this was the beginning of life fur him. 
past, which had hardly been his own life, after all, | alone 

fell away from him like an old garment. The young | tively |. 
brother and sisters growing up had too much of their memlx 

mother about them to suit him, and, a8 he was not golden... 
at all necessary ty them now, he gave up present | quent! 

care. In all probability he would have little to do | their » 
with their future lives. He hoped #0 at least. He | ed for 

was not an innately noble or generous bread 1 
temptation would never tel agg os 4 
Ou his first arrival at Perryville, Mr. Archer had She 
been the guest of Mr. Perry, This bad happened by though 
accident, and partly because he was « special friend there » 
of Mr. Conley, one of the richest directors, But he | for som:- 
wanted @ perfectly independent life and home, so, | brown 

after @ day or two, he found a little cottage in which head, s 
lived « widow with a half-grown boy. She was a| chin. | 
nice, tidy, rather retined woman, « plain, sensible pretty 

body, who seemed capable of minding ber own busi- natara! 
ness. She had two large rooms on the second floor, Yet s) 
and it was just @ convenient distance from the foun- certify * 














me. 

















